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THE NEW EDITOR. 


1 am strongly of opinion that an editor should 
be visible only in the work of the paper, as a 
wise house-mistress is known to be in the home, 
not by talking of her work, but only by tho 
smoothness with which everything is done at the 
right time and in the proper way. However, it | 
has been represented to me by a respected | 
authority that I should begin my new work by | 
a formal introduction to the reader, and I bow | 
to the opinion and allow an outline of the facts 
of my past work and the principles by which I | 
have tried to live to be here presented by a 
friendly but faithful hand. 


Florence Fenwick Miller was born in 
London on the day the battle of Inkerman 
was fought — Sunday, November 5th, 
1854. Her mother ealled the baby 
“Florence” in token of honour and 
admiration for the work (then going on 
in the Crimea) of Florence Nightingale, 
who had, when she took over the manage- 
ment of the war hospitals, so quickly 
reduced chaos to order, and brought the 
mortality of our army down so rapidly 
by her intellectual and organising abilities. 
Perhaps it was the influence of her 
mother’s appreciation of this great 
woman’s work that made the little girl, 
-born in the midst of the war, so much of 
a “woman’s woman ”—so strong a believer 
in the capacity of her own sex, and in the 
benefit to humanity that may be expected 
from an extension of womanly influence 
and a widening of woman’s sphere. 
Certainly, Florence Miller entered very 
early into the work which she has never 
ceased to pursue, of helping on in every 
way possible to her the progress of her own 
sex to better education, a share in public 
work, personal freedom for mind and body, 
and better conditions of life generally. 

Asa child, she studied anatomy and 
physiology for pleasure, and when only 
seventeen she began to study medicine 
as a profession—such a thing being then con- 
sidered very out of the way for a girl to desire 
to do. In October, 1871, she passed “with | 
distinction” a portion of the preliminary ex- | 
‘amination of the University of Edinburgh. | 
But as the University would not allow women > 
to take degrees, Miss Miller returned to_ 
London, and immediately entered as a student | 
at the Ladies’ Medical College, an institution | 
founded chiefly by the self-sacrificing and | 
arduous exertions of Dr. James Edmunds, 
afterwards the leader in the medical profession 
in the establishment of the Temperance Hospital, 
and for years senior physician of that hospital. 
Dr. Edmunds himself was the lecturer on. 


| : 
‘“ Medical Science” at the Ladies’ Medical 


College; and the lecturer on “Hygiene and 
Public Health,” Dr. C. R. Drysdale, F.R.C.P., was 
also one of the then best known medical believers 
in total abstinence from a health point of view. | 
Thus the subject cf temperance as a medical and 
scientific theme was brought before the young 
student, who was already in practice herself a 
total abstainer, being so brought up by her 


mother, who never took or placed on her table 
any sort of intoxicating drink. 

‘At the end of the appointed course of study 
at this Institution, Florence Fenwick Miller sat 


MRS, FLORENCE FENWICK: MILLER. 


and | 
came out at the top of the list in every subject 


in the usual class examinations for honours, 
without exception. She was bracketed in two | 
subjects as equal firsts with another lady, and in | 
all the five remaining classes was singly awarded | 
the first place in honours. She then entered 
the British Lying-in 
usual course of study there and received the 
certificate of competence to practise midwifery. 
Later on, she pursued her studies in Paris and in 
some London hospitals where the friendliness of 
individual physicians obtained for her admission 
to their practice. 

All this time, however, women were not legally 
recognised as medical practitioners in England. 


Hospital and took the (having 


One Penny Weekly. 


[*ficwspaper. 
Moreover, the platform and the pen had revealed 
themselves to her as probably the most influential 
means by which her powers could be used to 
serve the woman’s cause; and finally, on being 
begged by a largely signed memorial to stand for 
the London School Board, she decided to give up 
a medical career in favour of a literary one, and 
of public work generally. 

She stood for the London School Board in 
1876, for the Hackney Division, and she was 
returned by 15,000 votes. She offered herself 
for re-election in 1879, and again in 1882, and 
each time the electors returned her ; but in 1886, 
feeling she had given enough in the 
educational direction, and in proving that 
women can successfully win and keep the 
suffrages of large electoral constituencies, 
she declined to’ stand again. During 
her nine years’ service her chiof attention 
was given to the interests of the girls 
and the women teachers, and the latter 
so recognieed this that “The Association 
of Board Mistresses” asked permission to 
bear all the expenses of her last election, 
but this request Mrs. Miller did not 
think it right to accede to. She was 
instrumental in obtaining a reduction of 
the time spent by girls in too fine needle- 
work, and in baffling a proposal to exclude 
mothers from teacherehips ; and also led 
successfully the opposition to paying the 
Chairman of the Board a high salary. 
Mrs. Miller acted as Chairman of impor- 
tant special committees to consider the 
teaching of social economy in Board 
Schools, and took a prominent share in 
forcing investigation of the management 
of Industrial Schools. 

Both in these matters and in others 
outside, she never condescended to think 
of what was “popular” or generally 
counted “proper for a lady,” but unhesi- 
tatingly upheld what she thought right. 
For example, she was a member of the 
Repeal of the C.D. Acts Committee and 
addressed repeal meetings. In regard to 
this and certain other unpopular move- 
ments, she was used to being told that she 
«“ would lose the next election over it; ” but paid 
no attention to such considerations, and was 
rewarded by the renewed confidence of her con- 
stituents as long as she asked their suffrages. 

While a member ofthe London School Board 
married in 1877, and, with her husband’s 
‘consent, not changed her name on doing 89) she 
‘became the mother of two daughters, and also 

produced the following volumes of books : 

“Simple Lessons in Health,” 1877; “ The 
House of Life: Human Physiology in its Appli- 


cation to Health,” 1878; ‘An Atlas of 
Anatomy,” 1879; “ Physiology in Schools,” 
1881; “ Readings in Social Economy,” and 


—— a. - Se FP 
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“Nira Rear feat, Semin, lt;| The Dears that the ‘Locust 


Women Series), 1884. Incessant occupation in 
journalism prevented her after that from By Anse E. Howpsworrs, 
producing another book till 1892, when a little Author of “Joanna Trail, Spinster.” 
volume of biographical sketches appeared under ae : . 
CHAPTER XXVI. (continued). 
THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. 


the title of “In Ladies’ Company.” 
In her writings on physiology and health Mrs. 
Anp now it wasnearly over. Priscilla looked at 
her hands. They were skeletons. One wrist 


Fenwick Miller has been an unfailing advocate 
of scientific temperance principles. So clearly 
and thoroughly were the physiological reasons had a little scar. 
for temperance set forth in “The House of “If I could have seen him again,” she 
Life,” that this volume of hers was chosen by the whispered. 
National Temperance League, together with | She rose unsteadily, slipping the book on to 
Bir B, W. Richardson’s “Temperance Lesson | the chair. Was this death that she felt ? 
“It will soon be over then. Thank God, thank 
God!” Her eyes were on the title of the manu- 


Book,” as the manuals to be studied by pupil 
teachers, and from which their examinations 
script. ‘“ The Book of the Great City.” No that 
was wrong, it should have been something else. 


for prizes should be conducted. 
There was another title. “The grace of our 


_ It is asa lecturer, perhaps, that Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller is most widely known. In 1873 she first 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God ”—no, not 
that, not that! If she could only remember. 


lectured on Woman’s Suffrage, and has ever 
Ah, yes, she knew it. She found a pen, and 


since been one of the most frequent speakers 

and warmest advocates of enfranchisement of 
scored through the title, her fingers shaking. 
Her limbs were shaking too, she could not stand. 


women. 1875, though she was only twenty 
‘years old, the Women’s Suffrage Society specially 
She slipped down on her knees, and wrote over 
the title that she had crossed out : 


‘deputed to her the not unimportant task of re- 
plying tothe hostile lecture given and published by 
‘Admiral Maxse, and the committee also arranged | “ The Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 
for the printing of her reply, Another address| She knelt there looking at it with wistful eyes. 
on the “ Programme of the Women’s Franchise “ My little child—won from the night—and it 
League,” which was given at the National Liberal | died when it saw the day. But I shall have 
Club before a distinguished audience in February, | Dollie again. I shall have my little Dollie 
1890 (the first time a lady was ever invited to again.” 
speak at that place), has also been published. She took up the pen, holding it uncertainly 
Her lectures upon literary and social topics, such | while she thought. Then she guided her un- 
as “Women Warriors,” “Mental Epidemics,” | steady fingers for other words. When she had 
“Our Puritan Forefathers,” etc., have been | finished she read aloud what she had written : 
delivered at all the principal literary institu-| “JZ will restore unto them the years that the 
tions in Great Britain, sometimes to audiences | locust hath eaten.” 
of between two and three thousand persons. “ Yes, that is right; that makes it right,” she 
_ But journalism is an engrossing service, and smiled. “Ican say Dollie’s prayer over that : 
‘year by year Mrs. Fenwick Miller has become ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
more deeply absorbed in the important and in- | love of God.’” 
‘fluential work of writing in newspapers on the} She rose up trembling. 
‘topics and interests of the hour. For the past| “ If I could get out into the air I should not 
eleven years she has written four “leaders” be so faint. The top of a bus—I should like 
weekly on political as well as general matters, the wind to bite my face.” 
which have appeared (anonymously, of course) She put on some wraps, and crawled into the 
in two different daily newspapers. She wrote for sitting -room. 
“I am going out a little, Dunstane. Have 
you everything you want P a 


‘some years every week in the Lady’s Pictorial, 
“Yes, everything. Don’t hurry back, Priscilla, 


and has written the ‘Ladies’ Column ” of the 
IUustrated London News for nearly ten years 
Miss Cardrew is coming in to help me with the 
Introduction.” 


past. For several years, too, a London letter 
from her pen, bearing the signature “ Filomena,” 
appeared in a number of country journals, “I know. You will not miss me, then. I 
amongst others in the Leeds Express, Shields shall take a red bus, I think, as far as Kensington 
Daily News, Hampshire Telegraph, Bristol Church.” 

Observer, Lancaster Guardian, Midland Coun-| He looked kindly at her. “ Stay out as long as 
ties Express, and Folkestone News, you can, the drive will do you good.” 

Almost every London daily, and innumerable| “ Yes, good-bye, Dunstane.” She turned into 
other newspapers and magazines, have from time the room and kissed him, thinking that he had 
to time published contributions from her pen. | been more thoughtful of late. He had seemed 
For some years, she has edited a Colonial maga- | to care for her a little; and she had not found it 

so difficult to please him. 
Mrs. Gibson was bustling about on the land- 


‘gine (not circulated in England at all) entitled 
Outward Bound, 
ing, shaking) mats. The door of -Malden’s flat 
stood open. 


“ Mr. Malden ’ave telegraphed to say as ’e’ll be 
’ome to-day or to-morrow, Mrs. Momerie.” 

“Tam glad.” 

Priscilla smiled as she looked through the 
doorway. She could catch a glimpse of the pro- 
cession of angels carrying lilies. 

As she went through the big doors the post- 
man was coming in, whistling. She wondered 
how he could be glad, carrying despair and death 
and sorrow. It was only the boy with telegrams 
that ought to whistle. There was no red bus in 
sight but a green one was driving along the 
Euston Road. Yes, that would do. It went 
along the Marylebone Road. She would be able 
to see the trees in the park as they went past. 
She liked the trees bare—a fine veil against the 
fine veil of sky. She stopped the ’bus, holding on 


tightly as she climbed the steps. It made her 
think of the step ladder in the Buildings. 
she had climbed wher she hung up her “ Girlish 
Ideals.” So she had mounted when she took 
them down again. 

The keen air flogged her laggard blood, stirred 
her pulses. She could feel her heart beating. It 
was nice to be “up high” once more. And what 
a smart little driver! Only the poor horses 
dragged wearily. They were tired too. The 
little coachman must get another team. Sho 
looked about her, her eyes brightening. A wan 
colour had grown in her cheeks. The blood was 
swinging through her veins. Was she the same 
Priscilla who had thanked God for death an hour 
agoP She did not feel like dying now. Hope 
was coming back—everything was not at an end 
because one publisher had refused her book. She 
would try another firm. The book must succeed— 
it wasalive. Courage, Priscilla! A merry heart 
goes all the way! To die at twenty-four! 
Nonsense! A healthy young woman—killed in 
three years! Where was her vitality? What 
was the good of her splendid physique? Non- 
sense! She was alive like her book; she would 
live to succeed yet! She was stronger already 
—all but the strange giddiness—she ought not 
to have got on top of the bus—she would have 
been better inside. 

“T must go down,” she said, smiling. “TI was 
not meant for the heights.” 

* * * 


® ° 

“Tt is a business letter, Mr. Momerie, and it 
is marked ‘Immediate,’ I think it might be 
advisable to open it.” 

Miss Cardrew pushed up her spectacles, and 
gazed enquiringly at Dunstane as she handed him 
the letter. 

‘‘ Priscilla said she would not be gone long, but 
I told her not to hurry back. I may as well see 
what it is.” 

The letter was from Mr. Snoad. He had read 
with great interest Mrs. Momerie’s strong and 
powerful story, and he congratulated her, It was 
a long time since he had read anything so good. 
They would be glad to offer her terms—a sum 
down and a royalty. He would bring out the 
book at once, for the spring sales. But the title 
was not attractive. Could she not think of a 
better one? And the end of the story was so 
very sad. Could she not see her way to remodel- 
ling the last chapter? He had forwarded the 
manuscript by parcel post, and would be glad 
if she would make the alterations he suggested, 
and return it without delay. ; 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

WHERE 18 PRISCILLA P 

“: [t was after ten o'clock when Malden arrived, 
tired from long travel. But there was more 
than weariness in his face. He was older, and 
sterner, and graver, a man who had fought a 
fight in which youth had been conquered. His 
expression of careless good-humour had given 
place to earnestness. But if he had lost his 
youth he had gained strength. His eyes bright- 
ened as he climbed the steps. After all, it was 
good to be at home again. 

The lamps were lighted in his flat. Supper 
was laid. There was a fire. The flames flickered 
on the wall showing the procession of angels 
carrying lilies. He laid down his traps and 
glanced round him. 

“ Yes, it is good to be at home again, and to 
know that I have conquered the old madness. 
These six months I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus. I can help poor Momerie in his fight, 
and I can help her tu see his good points.” 

A step was in the hall, and Mrs. Gibson 
bustled in. 

“T thort as ’ow I ’eard you come, and I’m 
sure I’m more nor glad to see you, Mr. Malden. 
Dear, dear! to think as youre just in time tu 
’elp poor Mr. Momerie in his trouble.” 


NortuiIne@ deserves encouragement and help 
from the public more than societies of the 
Gentlewomen’s Self Aid order. Under the 
auspices of the above society an exhibition 
sale of work was opened recently at North 
Berwick, when a most beautiful selection of 
work was displayed. Mr. Eustace Balfour, who 
opened the sale, remarked that it was asad sight 
to see poverty, but even sadder still when it fol- 
lowed on a youth or earlier life of luxury and 
comfort. Ladies especially were in a helpless 
position to make a living, when, untrained, they 
were cast upon the world with none to support 
them, and that society stepped into the breach 
to aid them in eking out a livelihood. Mr. 
Balfour concluded by appealing to the audience 
for their cordial support, so ensuring additional 
happiness and comfort to those who had so 
little in the world. 
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Dunstane lay crushed, moaning that Priscilla 
would never come back. He had lost her; his 
only solace, the one comfort of his life. His 
cries had reached the garrulous stage. Priscilla 
was passing rapidly from the woman to the 
angel. In the midst of his distress Malden could 
foresee the place Priscilla would fill in 
Dunstane’s eloquence in the days to come, 
should she not return to her position as house- 
hold drudge. 

Miss Cardrew and Gertrude were there, 
sitting dumb and tortured while Dunstane 
worded their fears. Malden’ did not notice 
them. 

Back into his room again, to pace up and 
down. He could not sit still—and there was 
nothing to be done till morning. Was it 
possible she had gone away because he was 
coming back P 

He could not think that of her either. She 
was not a coward—she knew her own strength. 
He grew sick and faint as his thoughts led him 
this way and that ; there was nothing to explain 
her silence but death. If she had been alive she 
would have sent to them. 

Supper was on the table. He tried to eat, 
but the food choked him. 

He walked iup and down listening to the 
murmur of Dunstane’s monologue. 

Other people from the Buildings came into the 
studio to talk sadly of what had happened. 
They would have to go to their work the next 
day; but to-night they watched with Mr. 
Momerie. They could not sleep till they knew 
that no harm had come to her. She had been 
such a friend to them all. 

Malden listened to the poor souls ; biting his 
lips and hardening the muscles round his mouth, 
as he heard what Priscilla had done for them. 
Their talk was all of Mrs. Momerie. Her merry 
ways, her kind heart, her goodness to the children ; 
the clothes she had mended, the rooms she had 
cleaned, the sick she had nursed ; the difference 
she had made in their lives, their changed 
homes. ‘Tho women wept as they remembered 
these things. The men spoke stolidly, clearing 
their throats. 

At last he could bear it no longer, and he 
dashed out again. He must look for her till he 
found her. He had searched among the dead 
and dying; now he would look for her among 
the living. He had forgotten that it was three 
o’clock in the night and mid-winter. There was 
no one in the streets but the policeman. The 
city was asleep. Even the children of the night 
were hidden in deeper shadow. There was no 
roar of the human sea—the tide had ebbed far 
off and sobbed on the misty shore of dreams. 

He walked on and on, along the empty 
channels of the torrent ; hearing Priscilla’s name 
in the sound of his noisy footfall, seeing her 
face borne on the night. 

He rang the night-bell of the hospitals he 
passed and was bidden to come again in the 
morning. At the police stations it was the 
same thing ; “ Enquire at Scotland Yard in the 
morning.” 

And with what slow feet the morning drew 
on! And at last it came, so darkly, so drearily, 
he did not know it was morning. 

A bell clanged out eight strokes. 

He looked round him dazed. He was in the 
Euston Road, close to Regent’s Buildings. He 
had unconsciously wandered home. 

It was cold, and raw, and foggy. There were 
very few people about. 


(To be concluded in our nect.) 


‘¢ What is wrong with him P” said Malden. 
& It’s Mrs, Momerie, she hain’t been ’ome all 
day, and ’e’s that upset, I’m sure it’s ‘eart- 
breakin’ to ‘ear ‘im takin’ on, and my Jimmy has 
cried hisself to sleep.” 

“What has happened?” Malden asked 


Chats for the housewtfe, 
ON HEALTH IN THE HOME AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


WHAT “ BRINGS ON” CONSUMPTION. 
Consumption almost always !follows on “taking 
a cold ;” but the root cause lies deeper than the 
passing chill. Undoubtedly the principal reason 
why persons develop consumption isthat they have 
tho hereditary tendency to do so, It is a very 
extraordinary thing, truly, that a child should 
inherit from its parents a natural tendency to 
consumption or any other complaint ; but there 
is nothing more certain in the uncertain science 
of medicine than the fact that this does occur. 
In the enormous majority of consumptive cases 
some near relation, and usually one of the. 
parents, has previously died of consumption. 

It is quite possible, however, for one who has 
the hereditary tendency to go through life with- 
out developing it. The tendency spoken of may 
be compared to the aptitude of certain kinds of 
soil to grow particular plants. Every gardener 
is aware that the best seed and the most careful 
cultivation will not produce a large return unless 
the soil also is of a suitable nature. Exactly the 
same is the case with the seeds of many kinds of 
disease, They float around us undoubtedly in 
enormous numbers. Probably every day every 
one of us going about in a crowded city is 
casually exposed to some infection, or meets with 
some danger that would develop into an illness 
in a person predisposed to it, but if there be not 
in our constitution, or in our circumstances of 
health at the moment, the proper soil for that 
particular seed of disease to take root in, it 
perishes, without doing any injury to the human 
being who has for a moment encountered it. 

Thus, it is not absolutely certain that, be- 
cause a parent has died of consumption, the 
child must do so, But it is certain in such a 
case that one who is tho child of a consump- 
tive parent is in all probability inclined to 
develop consumption, and therefore every 
circumstance which brings it out must be as far 
as possible avoided by such individuals. 

Climate and atmosphere are of very great 
consequence in causing or preventing this disease, 
It is found that on Alpine and other heights con- 
sumption is almost unknown. The air in 
mountainous regions had two advantages. Itis 
lighter (or more rarefied, as the scientific phrase 
is), and it is purer, that is to say, it contains 
less of the products of decay than are found in 
lowor situations. Some regions of the earth, 
also, even though of no great altitude, are more 
favourable than others to persons inclined to 
consumption. ‘I'hus South Africa and the 
Australasian region gonerally do not have very 
much consumption. It is often a failure to 
send out there persons who havo already de- 
veloped the disease, but if a person who has the 
hereditary tendency can go in early life to such 
a climate before the complaint “comes on,” 
there is a very good chance that it will not be 
manifested. If kept off until forty years old, 
consumption rarely develops. It must be 
admitted, however, that this is largely because, 
in anybody who has the tendency, it is extremely 
likely to have developed in youth. 

If, however, one cannot leave England, a 
great effort should be made, whether by anyone 
who either actually has become consumptive or 
anyone who has the family history which 
shows danger, to live out in the pure air of the 
open country. Town atmospheres genorally, and 
especially those of large smoky towns—such as 
London and the manufacturing cities —are practi- 
cally fatal to persons of this class, Consumption 
can be checked sometimes, even after it has made 
considerable ravages in the lungs, by removing 
to live in a perfectly pure atmosphere, and 
taking appropriate medical treatment, especially 


y- 

“ Well, there’s no tellin’. Some says one 
thing, some another. She said as ’ow she'd 
take the bus to Kensington Igh Street. But 
we all knows as ‘ow it goes on to ’Ammersmith, 
and there’s the river, and the bridge, and she’s 
been that low lately, and looked orful. As I 
said to Jimmy—” 

Malden did not wait for the end of the 
sentence. He was in Dunstane’s room before 
Mrs. Gibson saw that she had lost her listener. 

The room was full of people, men and women 
from the Buildings, who had come to offer them- 
selves, if they could do anything. Dunstane’s 
audience was larger than usual, but his eloquence 
had deserted him. Malden’s heart filled with 
pity when he saw his haggard face, and the eyes 
stricken with remorse and a terrible dread. The 
dread was not entirely a selfish one, it was a fear 
lest he might never be able to atone to Priscilla 
for the wrong he had done her. At last the 
scales had fallen from his eyes. The people 
round him were showing him what Priscilla had 
been to them, thus teaching him the part she had 
played in his life. His limbs trembled, his teeth 
chattered. Despair held him in a silence as of 
death. At Malden’s entrance he looked up, and 
fell to a pitiful moaning that set the women 

sobbing. Malden laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell me what you fear.” 

Dunstane told the story brokenly, blaming 
himself for having driven Priscilla from her 
home. 

She had said she would take a red ’bus and go 
as far as Kensington Church. She was fond of 
the drive. That was at three o'clock and nothing 
had been heard of her since. He had noticed a 
strange expression on her face when she went 
out, and she had kissed him, the first time for 
months, and said good-bye. She had never in- 
tended to come back. He had driven her to 
death. 

“She has been taken ill, and is lying at some 
police station or hospital,” Malden said. 

“ Ay, run in for drunk or disorderly when it’s 
only fits, like many a woman before her,” said 
Mrs, Gibson from the doorway. 

“Do you mean to say you have made no en- 
quiriesP” Malden asked. 

Dunstane looked at him in weak despair. 

The other men had only just heard of it. 
They were willing to go anywhere, to do any- 
thing for Mrs. Momerie. 

He sent them to Kensington, Hammersmith, 
to ask at police stations, railway stations. 

He himself was going to the St. George's 
Hospital. If she had been taken ill nearer home 
she would have got back to the Buildings. He 
waived Dunstane’s theory. Priscilla was not 
a woman who would commit suicide. 

He went from place to place, further west 
still. He heard of women who had been taken 
ill, or dying, to the different hospitals; but he 
did not find Priscilla, It was too late to search 
successfully. 

At last he turned homewards. The others 
might have had better luck—or she might have 
returned. He jumped into a hansom and 
dashed back to Regent’s Buildings. 

The sound of the wheels brought heads to 
the windows. The Buildings had never been so 
lighted up at that hour in all the years of their 

existence. 

The heads were thrust into the bitterness of 
the winter night. Had he foundher? Had 
he heard anything ? The questions told him 
they had not found her, they knew nothing. 

He dragged himself up to the flat where 


Messrs. Horace Marshall will publish early in 
October a booklet by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse 
entitled “Gold and Incense,” a west-country 
story. 
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abundance of cod liver oil. The danger of its 
onset can even more greatly be diminished by 
living in a country atmosphere, being out of 
doors a great deal, and having & very well- 
ventilated and dry dwelling, 

On the contrary, as might be supposed, an 
atmosphere which is filled with fine particles of 
dust, and yet more, breathing sir charged with 
irritating gases, or with infinitesimal fragments 
of metal, is extremely likely to cause consump- 
tion to appear. Classes of indoor workmen 
living under such circumstances—for instance, 
bakers, steel grinders, and so on—are particu- 
larly subject to this disease. Even being for a 
long time daily in a stuffy, ill-ventilated atmo- 
sphere—such as dreasmakers, telegraph clerks in 
- big town offices, and too many other classes have 
to contend with—is extremely bad. 

Last, but not least, a very high place in 

ing the development of consumption is 
given by all medical authorities to STRONG 
DRINK. Beer appears to be as unfavourable to 
health in this respect as the stronger intoxicants. 
Brewers’ draymen and brewers’ horses alike have 
a delusive look of health, but both in experience 
‘are found unable to stand against the onsets of 
many diseases, and consumption is very frequent 
amongst that otherwise physically fine class of 
men, who can, and unfortunately generally do, 
drink as much beer as they like. Spirit drinking, 
asa matter of course, interferes very greatly with 
nutrition, and so tends to encourage the develop- 
‘ment of consumption. 

[Next week's subject will be, “ Did Pasteur 

discover a cure for Hydrophobia ? ”] 
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the sight of so many young people together 
must have added tothe effect of the wedding. The 


bridesmaids walked up the church after the bride 
in the ordinary manner, but when the fatigues 
of the ceremony were over each took the arm of 
her attendant young man as they followed the 
happy pair down the church. It used to be a 
great comfort to the bridesmaid when she felt 
herself thus personally conducted in her journey 
down the church, the excitement of the cere- 
mony was over, and it was pleasant to think that 
she was under somebody’s special care, and would 
be safely convoyed through the crowd and put 
into her carriage, by some attentive young man, 
who would also be her next-door neighbour at 
the social meal. Now this pleasant custom has 
been in abeyance for years, etiquette prescrib- 
ing that the bridesmaids should leave the church 
in the same order in which they entered it, 
following in the wake of the bride as before, 
But last season there was a decided attempt at the 
revival of the old-fashioned custom (which, indeed, 
had never been dropped in America, where the 
groomsman, under the odd title of usher, has 
alwaystakenanimportantpartin the proceedings), 
and at several smart weddings the bridesmaids 
came down the church with their attendant 
satellites, looking as happy and pleased as could 
be. The experiment has therefore been tried, 
but only time can tell whether it will be a 
permanent fashion or not. 

Another curious departure which was in- 
augurated last season was the alteration of the 
place of the bride in the procession. From time 
immemorial the custom has obtained of the bride 
leading the way up the church, leaning on her 
father’s arm, her bridesmaids following her, two 
and two in their proper order, the only change 
being, when there were juvenile bridesmaids, 
whether the children walked first or last. But 
last season a society bride started the idea of 
coming last in the procession, following in the 
wake of all her bridesmaids instead of leading 
the way as before. The ceremony took place at 
one of those Ritualistic churches where the clergy 
and choir take so large a part in the proceedings; 
they all walked down to the entrance of the 
church to meet the bride, and then walked up 
again (on the principle of the king of France in 
the nursery rhyme), and when I had beheld a 
long panorama of choir boys, big and little, then 
clergy of varying heights, and then a long train 
of bridesmaids, I began to feel doubtful if the 
bride would ever come. 

She did arrive finally, a vision of brightness 
and bloom, leaning on the arm of her father, who 
looked justly proud of his beautiful girl. But I 
am not sure that this innovation is altogether 
an improvement, although it has its justification 
in royal pageants, for, as we all know, the Queen 
comes last of everybody in & coronation or 
State procession. 

Mrs. Heaton Armstrong will answer any questions 


on Etiquette that may be addressed to her by our 
readers ; address, SIGNAL office. | 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucrz Heaton ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “Good Form,” ‘ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” etc, 


WEDDINGS. 

A weppine in a family is not a very common 
occurrence, and anyone might be excused for 
feeling somewhat in doubt as to the etiquette to 
be observed on this occasion. Many customs 
have been entirely altered during the last few 
years, and the substitution of the wedding 
tea for the formal “ breakfast” has made a 
great revolution in the order of the proceedings. 
When the first daughter is going to be married, 
there often seems no precedent to appeal to; 
etiquette alters so quickly in these days that the 
memories of the mother are treated with dis- 
trust, She recollects perfectly what was done in 
ber young days—what woman ever forgets the 
slightest detail about her own wedding P—but 
she feels certain that many changes have occurred 
since then, and that what was right then may not 
be right now. Much confusion is the result of this 
uncertainty ; friends are appealed to, books are 
consulted, and the patient writers of ladies’ 
columns are entreated for letters of advice. It 
isfor the use of people in a like difficulty that 
this article is written, in the hope that the 
debatable points may be settled, and information 
given with regard to the latest fashions. 

In the days when mamma was young, it used 
to be the fashion for the bride-elect to bestow 
wedding dresses on all her bridesmaids, but this 
is a tax from which the modern bride is exempt, 
and every bridesmaid pays for her own attire. It 
was also the place of the bride to provide her own 
house-linen—a survival of the days when maidens 
were spinsters in the literal sense of the word, and 
when the weaving of the household linen occupied 
obedience to the charge Jaid upon her by the | all the best days of a young gitl’s life. The 
Queen-Empress, the Governor-General’s wife | progress of manufacture has altered this custom, 
formed the fund which bears her name. It has happily for the modern maid, and the bride- 
in that time employed seventy-three lady doctors | groom orders the household linen along with 
of various degrees of qualifications, tea eatab- the household furniture. Another strange custom, 
lished fifty-seven hospitals and dispensaries in happily obsolete, was the marking of the house- 
various parts of India, and has trained 262 | linen with the maiden name of the bride. It 
women in the several medical schools and | may be that it pleased the proud housewife in 
colleges there. her later years to have such an outward and 

Proressok TYNDALL, in his autobiographical | visible sign of the wealth she had brought into 
fragments, says :— her husband’s family; but it must have been 

‘Duty has been mentioned as my motive somewhat confusing to have two sets of initials 
force. In Germany you hear this word much | appertaining to one household, and a woman 
more frequently than the word glory. The | must be unduly prudish if she objects to her 

hilosophers of Germany were men of the | new name being embroidered on her house-linen 
oftiest moral tone. In fact, they were | » fow days before the wedding takes place. 


reachers of religion as much as expounders ; : é 
+ philosophy. Shall we say that from them the | eines have altered for the bridegroom in 


land took its moral colour? It would be to a severgl particulars, but I am not quite sure 
t extent true to say so; but it should be | whether he scores on the whole. It is true that 
added that the German philosophers were them- | he no longer has the heavy expense of providing 
selves products of the German soil, probably | all the carriages for the bridesmaids, but the 
deriving the basis of their moral qualities from | presents and bouquets which he is required to 


a anterior to their Bg 8 Let me | give to these damsels must make it about “as 
tell you an illustrative anec ote. Inthesummer | broad as it is long.” The bridegroom has now 


of 1871 I met at Pontresina two Prussian officers | |.) id ‘ ehee in which hi 
—a captain and a lieutenant—who had come | °".Y to provide one CArtisg? oy 16 whine 
there to recruit themselves after the hurts and | drives with his bride from the church to her 
sufferings of the war. We had many walks and parents’ house and afterwards to the railway 
many talks together. It was patticularly | station ; but he has to send a beautiful nosegay 
pleasant to listen to the way in which they spoke | to each of her bridesmaids on the morning of the 
of the kindness and the sympathy shown by the | wedding, and also a pretty article of orna- 
French peasantry towards the suffering German | mental jewellery, which may be sent either on 
aoldiers, whether wounded or broken down upon | 44, g J taelf aa day bef If he wish 
the march. I once asked them how the German e day itself or the day betore. _ A wis es to 
make himself very agreeable, he will also provide 
the bouquet for the bride's mother, and, of course, 


troops behaved when going into battle. Did 

they cheer and encourage each other? The 
he has to give a lovely present to the bride, in 
honour of this important day. 


reply I received was this: ‘Never in our ex- 
perience has the cry Wir mussen siegen! (We 
The fashion of having groomsmen is another 
custom which has died out of late years, but I 


must conquer) been heard from German 

soldiers ; but in a hundred instances we have 
was glad to see that there was an attempt to 
revive it last season. 


heard them resolutely exclaim, Wir mussen 
unser Pflicht thun! (We must do our duty).’ 
In the days of our mothers there was always 
a groomsman provided for each bridesmaid, and | 


el 


Urpwarps of half a million of the native women 
of India were relieved last year by the medical 
staff and appliances of the Lady Dufferin Fund. 
The number has gone on increasing annually at 
a rapid rate. It is nearly ten years since, in 


SE 


DOWN IN THE GRASS. 


Wuar did you get for the stooping 
Down in the grass so low ? 
I heard the rushing of many winds 
Through a green world come and go, 
And the dream of a song in a faint white flower 
Before it began to blow. 
And this got I for the stooping 
Down in the grass so low. 


This much I got for the stooping 
Down where the coft winds blew, 
The feel of the moist young green things 
That feed on the sun and dew. 
And the song that I learned from the small 
white flower, 
It singeth the whole day through. 
This much I gathered, a little young sons 
That bloomed in the grass and grew. 
—Anna H. BraNcH. 


It was a sense of duty rather than love of glory 
that strengthened those men, and filled them 
with an invincible heroism.” 
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The meal ended, one of the sisters proposed 
some singing ere we separated. This was at 
once responded to, and in clear, sweet voices, in 
perfect time, and with the parts well maintained, 
the girls sang to us Kingsley’s “Sweet and 
Low,” and Mendelssohn's setting of “O wert 
Thou in the Cauld Blast.” ‘Do you teach 
them to sing?” we asked the sister. “ Yes,” 
she replied ; “ we have a singing-class for them 
one evening every week. Another evening we 
have a Bible-class, a third evening we have a 
social meeting, a fourth is devoted to a 
gymnastic-class, on a fifth we all go to the 
public swimming-baths, and on Saturdays we 
have a coffee-concert, where several of the girls 
volunteer to give us solos. These meetings are 
all well attended, and exert an unmistakable 
influence for good over the girls. Indeed,” she 
went on, “ we notice now that the Bible-class is 
the one they make the greatest effort never to 
miss.” “Do you know anything of them beyond 
their club-life’ ” we enquired. “ Ah, yes,” she 
said, “and our knowledge of their daily life— 
the work in which they are each engaged—and 
our visits to their homes constitute an integral 
part in the hold we have upon them. They 
look upon us as personal friends ; they love us, 
and the efforts we make on their behalf. And 
we are able from time to time to take some of 
our long-standing membars and give them 
responsible posts, so that they become co-workers 
with us.” 

By this time the shadows were lengthening, 
and as we had to walk several miles to catch a 
return train, we had to bid “ farewell ” to our 
kind hostess and her guests. As we moved 
away their voices rose once more upon the 
calm, still air, as they sang together, “ God he 
with you till we meet again.” 

We came away musing on the amount of 
good that is being quietly done in this club 
alone of the many that exist, on the education 
and elevation of these girls, who may be 
reckoned amongst the “ toilers and moilers” of 
our great metropolis— girls whose days are 
passed in hard work, amid unhealthy surround- 
ings—girls, some of whose parents are not 
worthy of the name, many of whom are wholly 
enslaved to drink, and care nothing for the 
interests of those to whom they have given 
birth—girls whose homes are oftentimes places 
totally unfit for the presence of a pure and 
modest woman, but at the same time girls for 
whom God in His love has raised up friends 
among His own children, who, forgetful of self, 
and seeking only to win souls for Jesus, go in 
and out among their sisters, “for whom Christ 
died,” and by tender words and deeds of love 
shadow forth the image of their Master. 


Religions Words and Works. 


A CASUAL PEEP AT SOME CLUB MEM- 
BERS OF THE WEST LONDON MISSION. 


How many of us pass along life’s highway too 

upied with our own affairs to notice other 
travellers on the same path, or with a certain 
amount of heart-leisure we just take a little share 
in some of the more public schemes of benevo- 
lence that come immediately under our notice, 
but remain quite ignorant of many equally 
beautiful though less noticeable schemes which 
are at work in our midst for the reclamation or 
elevation of those whose lives would be hard, 
sordid, maybe criminal, were it not for the 
Christian philanthropists whose wider sympathies 
twine around the lives of their less fortunate 
sisters, and bring gladness, sweetness, and light 
to them as their portion. 

Ovcasionally we are brought into contact with 
work such as this, and it is one branch of it 
of which I want now to speak. 

It was on a lovely afternoon early in September, 
that our little party started ona trip to Leith 
Hill, monarch of all the pleasant Surrey hills. 
A clear blue sky was above us, the fields were 
bathed in sunlight, here and there a still standing 
patch of corn gave a golden glow to the land- 
scape, dark pine woods stood out clearly defined 
against the sky line, the yet fresh green foliage 
of elms and beeches clothed the woods through 
which we wandered, cattle browsed lazily in 
verdant meadows, or waded knee deep in cool 
water —everything was calm and beautiful. 

At last the village of Coldharbour was reached 
—a quaint, little, old-world place, possessing 
both church and post-office, but as yet boasting 
only one general shop. From this point we 
commenced our climb up Leith Hill, first by a 
sandy path, and next among long stretches of 
short grass and yellowing bracken, where the 
purple heather, also, was in full bloom. 

About a mile of such walking brought us to 
the summit, on which stands a tower command- 
ing a widespread view of parts of twelve English 
counties. Here we met a party of London 
friends who had come down for a month’s rest 
in this lovely neighbourhood. With them was 
a bevy of girls, ranging in age from sixteen to 
three-and-twenty, all belonging to the working- 
class, and forming part of the girls’ club at Cleve- 
land House, one of the centres of the West 
London Mission. They had been invited by our 
kind friends to pic-nic on the hill that afternoon. 
“ How do they come here ? ” we asked one of the 
two sisters in charge. ‘We have come down 
for a fortnight,” she replied, “and have taken 
lodgings in numbers of cottages in Coldharbour.” 
“Do they come free of charge?” “Not 
entirely,” said the sister. “ Part of the money 
is found for them, but every girl who wishes 
for the privilege of a country holiday is ex- 
pected to contribute ten shillings to the general 
expenses, Then we choose some beautiful spot, 
and all go to it together. During the day we 
meet together, and the girls plan various ex- 
cursions, which they enjoy to the full.” done. Let us use all our gifts now in God's 


And this they certainly did, if the few hours service, that He may say to us in that last day, 
we spent in their company were any criterion. Ts ae gee ‘“ Well done!” 


Some scaled the tower, and looking out through | Renounce yourself, accept the cup given you 
the battlements, hazarded their opinions on the | with its honey and its gall as it comes, put 
places seen from that post of vantage. Others personal ambition away from you, and then you 
less ready for active exertion, threw themselves | yi) find consolation in living or in dying, what- 
at full length on the ground, whilst a willing | over may happen to you. To repel one’s cross 
batch of helpers came to the assistance of their | ;, +4 make it heavy. The eternal life is not the 
hostess, and cut bread-and-butter with dexter- | Ftu79 life; it is life in harmony with the true 
ous hands, in readiness for an early tea. This order of things—life in God. We must learn to 
came on in due course, after the sweet singing look upon time as a m onument of eternity, asan 
of a grace before meat to the well-known words — undulation in the ocean of being. The ideal, 


“All good gifts around us are sent by Heaven | ,62, ai! is truer than the real, for the ideal is 


above. : : oe 
Then thank the Lord, oh, thank the Lord, for the eternal element in perishable things. 
all His love.” Amiel. 


Hotes for a Sunday School Fesson, 


PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 

Read--8t. Matthew xxv. 14-30. 

Repetition —James i.17, Hymn 332 (A. and M.). 
Tue lesson conveyed in this parable is that 
God’s gifts to us—our talents—are not our own, 
but His, to be used in His service, and that we 
must give an account of the use made of them 
when we come to stand before Him. The 
teacher cannot too strongly impress upon the 
children the fact that they each have talents 
and opportunities of using them, in acts of kind- 
ness and helpfulness, as well as in their ordinary 
duties. The lesson may be divided under three 
heads— 

I, The gift of the talents. 

Why did the master call his servants together ? 
(Explain that a talent was money of the time 
of Jesus.) Just ds God entrusts us with gifts of 
mind and body, and opportunities for using 
them. 

What did the master give to each servant ? 
Why did he not give them all the same? God 
gives us different talents. Example: Some boys 
and girls not s> clever as others, but can all do 
something. 

II. The using of the talents. 

What did the servants do with the talents? 
Why did the wicked servant hide his? Thought 
his master hard and unjust, perhaps, for not 
giving him so much as the other two. But was 
this the real reason? No! Was lazy, perhaps 
only worked when his master’s eye was on him. 
Do we sometimes leave off our work because our 
mother or our teacher is not there to see P 

III. Accounting for the talents. 

After a long time the master comes back, and 
calls them to tell him what they have done. 
What had the first done? What does his 
master say to him? From being a servant he 
was to become a ruler. 

What had the second to say? He did not 
think it unfair that his master had not given 
him as much as the first, but had just done his 
best. Some are not so strong as others, some 
even are blind and lame, but can all do some- 
thing. 

And what had the last done with his money ? 
Then he tries to throw the blame on his master, 
says he is unfair, and that he is afraid to work 
for him. But does that excuse him for wasting 
his gift? What docs his master call him P 
What does his lord say he ought to have done P 
Put his money with bankers, that it might have 
gained interest for his master. 

What is his punishment? (1) He is to lose 
his talent. If we don’t do good when and while 
we can, God will take away our power. Example : 
Some fishes living in dark caves in the sea have 
become blind, because they never use their eyes. 
(2) He is to be cast out from the presence of his 
master into everlasting darkness, 

When shall we all stand before God’ We 
shall have to give an account of all we have 


‘The sinner in unpitied blame 
Was perishing, an outcast banned, 
But rose, and left behind his shame, 
When Jesus took him by the hand. 


“ And many of whom all men said, 
‘They've fallen, nevermore to stand,’ 
Have risen, though they seemed as dead, 
When Jesus took them by the aa 


Cepia ae SD 


THE QUIET HOUR. 
Some time between the dawn and dark, 
Go thou, O friend, apart, 
That a cool drop of heaven’s dew 
May fall into thy heart. 


Thus with a spirit soothed, and cured 
Of restlessness and pain, 
Thou mayest, nerved with force divine, 
Take up thy work again. 
Mary F. 
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A NICE DINNER. 


FOR A MIDDLE-CLASS HOME. 


[Ws offer a prize of Onx Guinea for the best 


scasonable menu and recipes, with price in full, 
as under ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, and only such dishes 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“plain cook’s” resources. Every recipe must 
have been tested in the competitor’s own kitchen, 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints. We have the right to pub- 
lish without any payment any menus sent in, 
but will forward a prize book to every competitor 
whose paper we thus print. A nom-de-plume 
or real signature, as preferred, may be given for 
publication, but the real name and address of 
the winner of the guinea prize must be allowed 
to be published. Latest date for sending in, 
October 21st. } 
Menu. 
Chestnut Soup. 
Fresh Herrings au gratin. 
Stuffed Vegetable Marrow. 
Roast Sirloin of Beef. 
Baked Potatoes. Yorkshire Pudding. Cabbage. 
Orange Jelly. 
Cheese with Celery, or Watercress. 
Dessert. 


RECIPES. 


Cuestnot Sovp.—BI anch and peel fifty chest- 
nuts and simmer them in water or pale-coloured 
meat stock, enough to cover them. When quite 
tender, pass them through a tammy or & fine 
hair sieve. Have ready, thickened with a table- 
spoonfal of flour rubbed up in an ounce of butter, 
three quarts of white meat stock. Boil this for 
ten minutes and pour it boiling over the mashed 
chestnuts. Return all to the saucepan, flavour 
with a strip of lemon-peel, half a blade of mace, 
and a little salt. Boil for half an hour, removing 
the mace and lemon-peel in half that time. Ifa 
gill of cream can be added to the soup just 
before it is poured into the tureen for serving, 
it will greatly add to the richness of the soup. 

Prices.—Chestnuts, 4d. (later in the year, 
less); spices, butter, and flour, 1d. Nothing 
should be allowed for stock, as it should be made 
by stewing in water for some hours, with an 
onion, a carrot, etc., bones of veal, chicken, 
rabbit, or even mutton, carefully skimmed ; but 
if bones must be bought, 2d. allowed. Of course, 
about 8d. for knuckle, veal would be better. 
Cream, 3d. Possible cost, 5d., 10d., or 1s. 4d, 
according to above details. 


Freso Heraines av Gratin.—Get four fresh 
herrings, wipe them in a cloth. Cut off the 
heads and tails and open them down the back. 
Lay the herring on a board and draw out the 
backbones. Wash well in clean, cold water. 
Wash and pick a bunch of parsley ; chopa piece 
of onion the size of a walnut, mix it with the 

rsley, add a tablespoonful of finely-grated 

read crumbs, a tablespoonful of mixed sweet 
herbs, a little pepper and salt, and if convenient, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, or else a very few 
drops of vinegar. Sprinkle all this mixture 
over the inner side of one herring, and lay the 
other upon it. Put the fish thus prepared into 
a greased baking tin, lay bits of dripping over it 
here and there, cover with another dish, put in 
a hot oven, and bake for half an hour, basting 
occasionally with the dripping. Serve on a very 
hot dish. 

Prices.—Fish, 4d.; herbs and seasoning, 2d. 
Cost, 6d. 


Entree: STUFFED VEGETABLE Marrow (served 
alone on fresh hot plates).—Take two table- 
spoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs, a dessertspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of mixed 
sweet herbs rubbed fine, an ounce of butter, and 
alittle pepper and salt, and mix it all with a 
teaspoonful of chilli vinegar; if more stufting 
than this is needed, make more in same propor- 
tions to suffice. Peel one or more small-sized 
marrows, and cut in three-inch lengths; cut the 
geeds out of the centre of each piece and then 


than a small one. 


last year. 


at eighty years of age and above, and the 
average age at death was above sixty-one years. 


|us women, isn’t it, mother !” 
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drop them in boiling water and boil for half an 
Let them cool and fill the centre of each 
with the stuffing, and stew them gently for ten 


hour. 


minutes in a little thickened brown gravy. 


carefully just when ready to serve up, lifting 
each piece into the dish with a slice, and pour 
the gravy over immediately before sending to 


table. 


Prices.—Marrows 4d., butter and herbs, 2d. 
The brown gravy should be from stock that has 
been made out of odds and ends of meat, gristle, 
etc., left over from previous meals, thickened 
with flour, and coloured with a few drops of 


browning. Cost 6d. 


Roast Bezr.—For a party of eight buy a ten 
and tastes better 
But enough of it will remain 


pound joint, as it both loo 


over for the family, or at least, the servants’ 


meals next day ; therefore the whole cost is not 
to be charged up to our little dinner. Say the 
portion eaten will come to 6s. (an_ outside 


estimate) ; cabbage, 4d., potatoes, 4d., Yorkshire 


pudding, flour 2d., milk 2d., eggs 2d. Cost, 


this course, 6s. 6d 


YorksHireE Puppinc.—Take a pint of new 


milk; put into a bowl four large tablespoonfuls 
of flour and a little salt, and make into a smooth 
paste with milk, being careful to put in a little 
at a time, and to beat the batter briskly. When 
it is quite smooth, add the reat of the milk and 
two well-beaten eggs 
the batter will be much lighter if it is made 
hours before it is wanted. 
the pudding is going to be placed get hot 
through, and be well greased by being placed 
under the roasting joint. Pour the batter into 
it to the thickness of a quarter of an inch, and 
cook it under the joint. 
raise it on a trivet and have the batter under 
for the last three-quarters of an hour, having 
previously poured off the juices from the pan for 
the gravy. . 


Remember always that 
t the tin in which 


If the meat is baked, 


Orance JeLty.—Take one packet of Swin- 


bourne’s isinglass, four ounces of loaf sugar, six 
oranges, one lemon, one pint of water. Soak the 
isinglass in half a pint of the water; boil the 
sugar in the other half-pint of the water till it 
becomes a syrup, then add the squeezed-out 
juice of the oranges and lemon, and the very 
thinly-pared peel of two oranges and half the 
lemon. Place on the fire for a minute, skim 
well, and add a wine-glass of cold water by 
de 
fully take off; put in the isinglass, and stir till it 
is dissolved; strain thro 


es to make all the scum rise, which care- 


ugh muslin into a basin 


or mould, and put till set in a cold place. This 
is as economical as it is delicious. 
may be made in the same manner. 


mon jelly 


Prices.—Isinglass, 6d.; oranges, 6d.; lemon, 
ld.; sugar, Id. Total, 1s. 2d. 
Total cost of dinner for eight persons, in- 


cluding cheese and fruit, will be under 12s. 


(Next week’s cookery article will be CorracE 


Cookery, and this will be given alternately with 
the MippLEe-vLass CooKkERY every other week. | 


Facts and Scraps. 
Two hundred and seventy-eight Quakers died 
There were no fewer than sixty-two 


* & 


The proportion of under-age marriages in 
England is steadily on the decline. In the year 
1874 they stood at 84 in 1,000 for men, and 226 
in 1,000 for women. Last year the figures stood 
at 59 for the males and 190 for females. 

* & * 

The latest atrocity in the interest of ‘ beauty ” 
is a corset for the foot, and the idea comes from 
America. The new instrument of torture is 
made so as to enable a size smaller shoe to be 
worn than would be otherwise possible. 

* * & 

Flossie (who has been to her first party): 
“ Mother, if I get married shall I have to have 
a husband like father?” Mother: ‘‘I suppose 
so.” Flossie: ‘And if I don’t marry must I 
be an old maid like auntie?” Mother: ‘‘ Yes.” 
Flossie (after a pause): ‘It’s a hard world for 
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Our Private Adbertisement Column. 


ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 


first twenty words, and one penny for each further 


four words ; six insertions for the price of five if 
- pri ve if no change 


. Figures count as one word, if i 
Raveisumeate should renck'un by Nriday mormiae foc wk 


We reserve the right to refuse any 


In replying to ueemnent tc 4 
n replying to an adv ment in this col A 
om letter to the ad and enclose it in aa, enivabeee, 


it and write (where the stamp should go), on the outside, 
the number of the advertisement. Bncluse the outdo 
replies thus sealed down in another envelope, together with 
a penny stamp for each letter you want sent on, loose in your 
envelope to us ; address ‘‘ Department P., Woman's SicnaL 
Office, Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London,” stamp to 
the proper weight, and post. We will then take out and 
forward your replies to the advertiser, and further com- 
munications will be direct between you both. Postcards 
will not be forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange {articles, ers’ ad- 
oa ee ats from & No responsibility is 

en by us h re to any sales or exchangesarran 
or to any remittances forwarded. i sed, 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themse'ves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” heading. 


rsone 


ee 


Dress. 


A, 170. Trea-gown, very handsome, and nearl 
new, crimson Cashmere, yellow silk front. Suit 
rather stout lady. Cost £4 4s. Sell, 18s. 6d , Mourning. 
A, 1171. Press piece violet fancy material, worth 
a guinea, sell, 10s. 6d. 


A, 172. Bick brocaded velvet mantle, lined 

silk; not newest shape, having dolman sleeves, 

but very good and comfortable for middle-aged lady. Oost 

eleven guineas, Russell and Allen, Bond Street, 18s. 6a. No 
approval. 

Private Lodgings and Board. 

©, 100. A lady (cultivated and musical) wishes 

to share her little home (Surrey) with another 

lady (one child not objected to). Very moderate terms to 

one who would assist in domestic duties and with a little 

girl’s lessons. 


O, 101, Young lady wanted, who, in return 


for refined home, would help in small house 


and in teaching little girl of eight and a half daily; only 
two in family, near Redhill. 


Pets. 
D, 101. Well-bred Scotch Terrier Pup, pedigree, 
ee Cee. Eee 


M scellaneous. 


D, 100, Billiard table for Sale (Thurston), {) ft. 

by 4} ft., Cues, Billiard, Pool, and Pyramid 
Balls Marking Boards, etc., long mahogany seat and gas 
lights, all for £20. Bargain. Oost £65. 


A Provident Spinsters’ Insurance Company 
has been opened in Denmark. Spinsters can 
insure themselves by a small sum on reaching 
the age of thirteen, and if still unmarried at 
forty are entitled to regular allowance. Tf they 
marry, however, they forfeit all claim. 

* *& * 


Miss Prudence: “I should be quite willing 
to be married if it weren’t for having to hear 
during the first year or two how ‘ mother cooked 
things,’ and how ‘nice mother’s biscuits and pies 
used to be” Icould not stand that, I know.” 
Mrs. Housewife: ‘Oh, do as I did, and you'll 
have no trouble.” Miss P.: “ How did you 
manage it?” Mrs. H.: ‘I married an orphan.” 

* & 


A peculiarity of the clove tree is that every 
part of it is aromatic, though the greatest 
strength isin the bud. Besides the buds, the 
stems are gathered, and form an article of com- 
merce, commanding one-fifth the price of cloves, 
and having about the same percentage of 
strength. To this is due the fact that ground 
cloves can be purchased in the market at a lower 
price than whole cloves. 

* % * 

We learn from our Canadian corresjondent 
that the news that the Dominion Government 
had decided to bring in a Bill for Prohibition, 
supposing that the Privy Council allowed it to 
be within their right to do so, is not correct. 
‘All that has been passed is a resolution that the 
question shall be postponed till the Privy 
Council has been consulted on the point referre 
to; and it by no means follows that the 
Government will act in this direction even if 
they are informed that they are free to do 80. 
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home Gardening for Ladies. 


By A. Y. 
BULBS. 


Ove affections are still going out to summer 

flowers in their third lease of life and beauty, 

and we shrink from referring to winter as almost | vance for Great Britain movement. 

treasonable or like “tempting Providence.” * *# *# 

Gardeners, however, must look forward, and 

after all, the term “ bulb ” carries with it sugges- Mrs. Pankhurst read an excellent paper on 

tions of future joys of colour and glory. “The Duties and Powers of Boards of 
We used in olden days to know but one | Guardians in Times of Exceptional Distress ” to 

narcissus, or one dear old daffodil, and perhaps | the North-Western Poor Law Conference on 

about four tulips! Now, each of these names, September 28. Her plea for more co-operation 


represents a family so numerous as to need a| between Boards of Guardians and other local 
whole catalogue to itself; and the difficulty for | authorities in dealing with exceptional distress 


the amateur is not so much how to make a 
, lait lovely; an hidw doual ; caused by want of employment deserves atten- 
ns Fe 60 OW WO Melee, ‘wba Site tion. We hope to givea fuller account of this 


embarras de richesse in the way of choice. 

Consignments of bulbs from the best Dutch | Paper shortly. 

growers to reach London at the end of 

a suoogh, (except for hyacinths) it is 
ill early for planting, yet it is not too soon to | fol} i: 

be getting in your stock, so we will gently follows to the secretary of a newly-formed Band 


: rsh f Hope Union :—“ Langwell, N.B., September 
suggest (with a conciliatory glance over the |°... P° : Bg EAS 

shoulder to the clerk of the weather) that it is | 10th. Dear Sir,—I shall be delighted to become 
now time to purchase a selection for planting of president of the Hucknall Torkard Band of Hope 
snowdrops, crocuses, winter aconites, will: Union. I think it is an excellent work, and | 
ranunculus, anemones, dog-tooth violets, and of | wish it the greatest success.—Believe me, yours 


course tulips, narcissus and hyacinths. The last truly, WINIFRED Port.anp.” 
of these we will discuss in full next week. 


All bulbs need a period of rest, say from one reg 
to three months, which it were best they enjoyed The avy SbouS worhen merece sided ice 
in a cool store-room with a uniform temperature | @2quiry at the Docks, to be a mere invention. 
of about 40 deg. For convenience sake, however, + & 
the cera as ee kinds, such as| Minnesota, U.S.A., has a girls’ school of 
crocuses and snowdrops and others used for agriculture, said to be the only one in the 


ing, are often li ivi : 

Milo ‘By Mividea ta ae country. It has been established for many years, 
little offsets being removed from the top, or and the results are mentioned with great pride 
bottom, or side of the parent bulb, as the case | by the Minnesota papers. The students receive 
may be. The crocus,for example, forms its | instruction in cooking, canning, dairying, fruit 
young bulbs on the top, and in time would there- | and flower culture, household chemistry, ento- 
fore be above ground ; the narcissus and the | mology, and sewing, and the farmer who ,ets 
tulip on the other hand form theirs underneath, one of these well-trained girls for a wife is very 

fortunate. Anyone can see how a woman 


and they would, if left, continue a process 

prises alge | ppeieiong? tia Caen te educated in agricultural pursuits, to which she is 
must be removed to ensure the wellbeing of | adapted, may make herself very useful and very 
the latter. It is not too late to do this now in | contented on the farm, 

the case of bulbs which have been left in the * # # 


ground since last spring. The question of the employment of married 
Before replanting, the border should be dug, woinea th mills and flestcscs we again brought 


mg sci Eee ean yet tbe snog hack forward by statistics recently published. In 


who will perhaps be further enterprising enough ; : Pur: 
to lay in at the depth of not Jess than two teak, i Lancashire and Cheshire the proportion is largest, 
there being no fewer than thirty-two per cent. 


bottom (on the slant) of brick rubbish or broken 
of married women employed. In Yorkshire the 


pots in lieu of pipe drainage. Then mix with 
the soil (1) anything in the way of stable or percentage is twenty-one in the worsted mills, 
rising to twenty-nine in the woollen mills, 


Sel ee : ©) some leaf mould or other 
perfectly rotted garden rubbish ; (3) some turfy tte te be : 5 petaba 3 
loam if possible; and (4) some river orailversand | which most matvied wosaen are employed. ‘Thi 
elp in promo i — : 
Dee foe eo ee is only to be expected, as the time and atten- 
tion necessary to the proper upraising of children 


this mixture will make a very fair compost. 
Other composts of exciting nature and ill 
is spent in the mill or factory by the hard-work- 
ing mother. 


is that while as individuals their conduct to their 
assistants may be unexceptionable, yet as mem- 
bers of a community they ought to subordinate 
their individual inclinations to the common weal. 
The other point essential to our success is that 
all should adopt, and induce their friends to 
adopt, the rule of our League, viz., ‘‘ Never to 
shop on Thursday afternoons after two o'clock.” 
The document is signed by— 


Florence Bousfield (President), Aline Gerard- 
Smith, M. A. B. Cons, Elizabeth Bradford, 
Julia Long, OC. Gallenkamp, Elizabeth C. 
Baines, Sarah Abbott, Alics Freeman, Ellen 
Pearcy, Henrietta Stewart, Martha Tossell, 
Emily Hardy, Sarah Jane Pearson, Aunie 
Teresa Fisk, Amy Neale, Mary Ann McCall, 
Hellen Robertson (Executive), Alica M. 
Calver (Hon. Sec.), Albert Larking 
(Organising Sec. ) 

* * # 

Lady Dilke has been addrossinz a meeting of 
Hull shop assistants on their position and the 
possibility of improving it. She said there were 
six things on which all shop assistants ought to 
be agreed as necessary reforms. First, there 
was early closing—limitation of hours of labour ; 
the abolition of fines; fixed meal times—an 
absolutely necessary thing ; improved sanitary 
arrangements, especially in frontage shops; a 
total change in the system of boarding in and 
living ; and, sixthly, they ought not to lose sight 
of the apprentice system in the different grades 
embraced by the Shop Assistants’ Union fixing 
the time of apprenticeship, wage, and conditions 
of life. In this way, they might bring order 
out of chaos, They wanted to have shop 
assistants defined as workmen, and to have the 
rights and privileges which workmen had, and 
which were denied the assistants, 

* * # 


A meeting of the Notting-hill British 
Women’s Temperance Association was held 
in Horbury Road Congregational Church, on 
September 23rd, when Mrs. Hoffman, of 
Kansas City, U.S.A., delivered a lecture, entitled 
“Our Legacy to the Future.” Mrs, Hoffman 
remarked that drunkenness and licentiousness 
were at the root of the great mass of insanity 
prevailing at the present day. When we stand 
before the great white throne to give an account 
of the deeds done in the body, the sin of trans- 
mitting unclean tendencies to generations which 
came after would stand out prominently as the 
most gigantic sin of all. To have a well-born 
race was of vital importance, and ought to be 
the first concern of theland. What had grieved 
her more than anything elsc was to see little 
children sent for drink. In hor own city there 
was a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to 
children, Mrs. Hoffman specially appealed to 
women to make this question their life-work ; 
to put away all false modesty, which was nothing 
but prudery. The lecture was brimful of 
anecdotes and personal experiences smartly 
narrated, and the lecturer was heartily 
applauded for her efforts, 

* * & 


In addition to the usual work of bible classes, 
social evenings, educational classes, etc., the 
London Young Women’s Christian Association 
are arranging for lectures or “ Talks,” with 
lime-light illustrations, to be given at a number 
of London centres. The design of these 
lectures, as explained in the new prospectus, is 
to “ bring fresh interest to bear upon literature, 
art and history, our museums and our picture 
galleries.” The titles are given of twenty-four 
lectures of an “informal and unconventional 
kind,” to be delivered by Miss Graham and 
other ladies. The prospectus contains much 
other useful information. Any unacquainted 
with the Y.W.C.A. can obtain a copy from the 
Secretary, 16a, Old Cavendish Street, W. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


The churches of Trelewis and Nelson have 
decided to recognise Mrs Evans, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Evans, Nelson, as a preacher in the 
Congregational denomination. ‘This is an ad- 


+ & # 
The Duchess of Portland has written as 


sounding title are frequently recommended, but 
when all is said and done, the meaning remains, 
that every kind of animal matter enriches the 
soil; but where there is no certainty as to 
strength, plants are endangered by the use of 
these. The most important thing for the 
amateur grower to remember is that bulbs are 
<a iper i of stagnant moisture, and they like 
rich and well pulverised soil to grow in. 

Taking first the smaller varieties, we will begin 
with the snowdrop, whichis the first outside bloom 
to usher in the floral year. It and the pretty 
yellow aconite, in fact, appear too early to be 
used in any combination with tulips, but are 
best in clumps or as edgings. 

The crocus is early also, but pretty effects can 
be produced by judicious grouping of the differ- 
ent varieties and colours. Scillas bloom soon 
after the crocus, and as they last for many weeks 
may be included in the latter arrangement with 
tulips, etc. Moreover scillas and the dog-tooth 
Violet, with its prettily speckled leaves, are lovely 
enough to deserve beds to themselves, and the 
different colours, purple, red, white, and yellow, 
afford opportunities for brilliant display. All 
the foregoing have the merit of being both 
hardy and cheap, and may be planted now. 


[Any questions upon Gardening will be willingly 
answered in our Correspondents’ Column. | 


*& & & 


The President and members of the Committee 
of the Ladies’ League for Karly Closing make an 
appeal to ladies to use every legitimate means to 
induce firms to voluntarily close early on one 
afternoon of the week, 

For the past three or four years the League 
in Hackney, Clapton, Kingsland, and Stoke 
Newington has met with great success, and 
thousands of traders and assistants are now 
enjoying the boon of a two o'clock half-holiday 
on Thursdays, largely through the much-valued 
co-operation of customers. There is a very 
small minority who refuse to close, and it is here 
that the great difficulty arises, It may be quite 
possible that their private arrangements for the 
assistants’ welfare are adaquate, but they fail to 
see that their persistence in refusing to join their 
fellow-traders must ultiraately have the effect of 
destroying the whole scheme. In the district 
which includes Mare Street, Hackney, there are 
one or two firms only who refuse to join the 
Thursday half-holiday vzhich their fellow-traders 
have adopted. The poiiat to be urged upon them 
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women alone or by women in concert with 
men. Again, the women who sit upon 
School Boards and Parish Councils—tho 
women who follow professions that in the last 
generation were not open to them—the 
Doctors, the Chemists, the Lecturers, the 
Journalists, the Clerks in Government or 
private offices, etc. —all the women thus person- 
ally active outside the home circle show tha‘ 
their interests are not bounded by the Home 
and the Personal. All these say by their 
daily lives that they have entered on a wider 
and more extensive sphere than of old was 
allowed to women in life. 

Yet they by no means neglect, as fearsome 
men once thought might happen, those older 
and more intimate interests. They show 
that they can love their families as well, be 
as good daughters and tender and wise 
mothers, be as usefully ‘“ house-proud,” care 
as much to look pretty and be thought 
agreeable, have as much social tact and con. 
sideration, and keep up as good a standard of 
society intercourse and polite behaviour, as 
ever. Only, to all this they add an intelligent 
interest in public affairs (‘‘ history in the 
making”) and a conscientious desire to 
promote human progress and happiness, with 
a sense of duty to their day and their race. 

Such is our ideal of new womanhood ; and 
if we can represent all this as we see it, and 
as we know it to exist in other good women’s 
minds, we shall fulfil our journalistic aim and 
mission ! 


Editor's Address. 


In taking the management of this paper 
from the hands of Lady Henry Somerset, 
knowing as I do what a treasure of thought 
and earnest endeavour has been put into it 
in the past, both by herself and (for her sake 
and the work’s) by Miss Frances Willard, I 
cannot but feel deeply the responsibility that 
devolves on me in maintaining its high tone 
and making it continuously useful to those 
great movements for which she has so gener- 
ously worked. Though the responsibility is 
henceforth wholly mine, except for what 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 
may write for us—for as “ corresponding 
editors” they will not be “edited” by me— 
yet it is not without their knowledge and 
general assent that I propose to endeayour 
to widen the scope of the paper. 
We want Toe Woman’s Sianat to be 
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Our Premium Scheme. 

We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tux Woman's SicNat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing so. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
that they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 

In order to show our rage evga of such 

e 


voluntary help we make following offer, | nised proper grour 1 for women as well as 
which will hold good up to Christmas :— 


To anybody sho sends us th a men to occupy — namely, Public affairs 
an e name an +48 : . 

address and subscription per post, paid in — politics, organised philanthropy, and efforts 
advance for s’x months, of two NEW subscribers, for reforms in morals, manners, and social 
we will send a packet of nice new Christmas | arrangements. 

We do not pretend to lead women into the 
new field; we perceive that they are there 
already in great force and strength. In 
every political party, and in regard to every 


moral, religious, social, and charitable move- 
List of books offered :—By Charlotte Bronte, | ment, women are now acting, and in no 
‘Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” ‘‘ Vilette.’ By ithe 


author of “John Halifax”: “The Ogilvies,” small or sectional numbers, to the limit of 
‘ Agatha’s Husband.” By Mrs. Gaskell, “Cran- their individual possibility. 
fore. ala pete ee a er pees The Women’s Liberal Association and the 
eppin eavenward. iss : nas 
B Litto Women ani, Good Wives.” By Mise Primrose League, the British Women’s 
Wetherall, ‘The Wide, Wide World,” ‘The | Temperance Association, one hundred 
ue oueydi Pe ee eran ee thousand strong (whose Official and other 
ULES :—The sender of the subscriptions : : 
pledges herself that the subscribers are new ones ae cada senate piesa aaa 
’ 
Defence League, and the Trades’ Union 


obtained by her. Each name and address must 

be clearly written on a separate piece of paper, 
bodies holding views in favour of preventing 
women from having freedom of labour : 


and have postal order for the amount (3s. 3d.) 
all these varying societies are worked by 


‘© A JOURNAL FOR ALL WOMEN, DEAL- 
ING WITH ALL THEIR INTERESTS, BOTH IN 

THE Home AND IN THE WIDER WORLD.” 
It will, therefore, differ from any “ ladies’ 
paper ” heretofore in existence, for it will not 
confine its attention to the Home interests 
and the Personal interests of our sex, but will 
regard also the interest that the woman of 
our time feels, and ought yet moze to feel, 
in the Public welfare and progress. House 
decoration and sanitary arrangements, cook- 
ing, manners in society, gardening, needJe- 
work, and so on are all parts of the Home- 
making duty which is committed by nature 
and custom alike to the female sex. Dress, 
the care of family and individual health and 
appearance, the means of employment (for 
those who must earn money), sports and 
pastimes for the leisure hours, are Personal 
interests. For these interests we are going 
to cater, as some other papers are already 
doing with more or less success. But THE 
Woman’s Sicnat goes farther. It is our 
plan also to pass through where there is 4 
breach in old barriera, and to till also that 
corner of the field of life which used to be 
shut off from one-half of humanity, but which 
now has become an accepted and recog- 


OUR PROGRAISIFE. 

We shall note, and when necessary, Com 
ment upon (from the woman’s point of view), 
ALL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
of interest and importance. Having in view 
the incessant work of the house-mother, 
leaving her with but little time for newspaper 
reading, we shall try to present for her in a 
condensed form the current news, and shall 
focus facts and opinions from “ opposite 
points of the compass” on the specially dis- 

cussed questions of the hour. 

We shall give particular attention and 
discussion to the laws and to the social 
customs and theories under which women are 
living. A series of articles entitled 

‘WOMEN’S QUESTIONS ” 
will offer for consideration such topics as 
“How shall we deal with Wife-Beaters?” 
“ Should Women Propose?” etc. 
We begin this week a series of articles on 
MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY, 
in connection with which we offer a Prize 
scheme. Next week we purpose giving ® 
paper on “ Cottage Cookery,” and these two 
classes of cooking will be alternately treated, 
“‘ week by week about.” 

We also give the first of a series of 

articles on 


8. 
To anybody who sends us three NEW subscrip- 
tions for six months we will forward any one 
ferred of the following standard books, well 
und and clearly printed, two volumes for six 
new subscribers, and more volumes in the same 
proportion. 


ETIQUETTE 

by Mrs. Lucie Heaton Armstrong, whose 
numerous and brightly-written books on this 
subject, as well as her social position, have 
made her the leading authority on “ what 
it is proper to arrange and do” in all society 
matters. Mrs. Heaton Armstrong will be 
pleased to answer questions on etiquette. 


pinned on; and then the request for the 
premium preferred and the sender's name and 
address must be pinned to the rest. 


’ 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. |." generpl observations scattered through- 


out the first chapter are worth more than a 
M. PAUL BOURGET ON AMERICA.* 


moment’s reflection. The future of Europe and 
France disquiets our author, “ Three infil 
Ix his interesting book M. Paul Bourget, by the diss uuences 
very nature of things, gives us impressions of 


must be recognised in that Old World: Demo- 

f cracy, Science, Race, destroying piece by piece 

France and England as well as of America, and the antique edifive which for ages has sheltered 
the impressions of a keen observer, one trained 
to see, and to see well. Moreover, he is blessed 


human life, and, say their ‘adversaries, 
e tl 1 ildi s to e ” 
with the philosophic temperament. “The am A re : pa 
dominant passion of my mind, my mania almost, 


We are told of the imbecile tyranny of numbers, 

I : the reign of force in its blindest and most un- 

for gathering thousands of scattered facts into | just form—this is the regime which Democracy 

the brief limit of » formula,” over and over | hoy established wherever it has triumphed. To 

5 Aare a He may ages this it has added the clamorous awakening of 

ways right, bu is always ingenious, lu lower appeti Soaeeal disodn ith 
and eminently readable. In the main it appears poeta eee gost 

to be a just and careful appreciation of 


one’s lot, and the constant menace of a revolt 
f fourth estate, of poverty and 
America’s greatness, of her difficulties, of that ot eal . civilisation eliich proba to give 
wonderful civilisation which she has built up on liberty, equality and fraternity, which has 
the great continent. bankrupt of all its lizable promises ? 
gone pt of all its unrea’ promises 
Ata pon a ager eae was asked by | And M. Bourget shows us how these three 
@ negro w on pe ighty f f De , Sei 
“Is it true, sir, that you are going to write a Dre ca-caige ia, cue cuts pee) 
book about America ?” 


“so destructive in our old world, have been 
“Perhaps,” replied. “But why do you ask ?” called upon to construct, out of whole cloth, 
‘Because I should so much like to have a 


@ new universe.” 
to have succeed d 
copy to read this winter in college.” Tt appears to have succeeded, and whateve- 
Both in college and without, M. Bourget’s 


America be, it claims to be one of the possi- 
appreciations and judgments will be heard of 


ran to catch it, as they run up and down the 
stairs of the elevated railway.” 

Somehow, all one’s sympathies are with the 
child of the old civilisation ; one realises how 
tragic is his situation, how pardonable his most 
pessimistic mood. 


Woman. 


Readers of Tuz Sianau can hardly fail to be 
interested in M. Bourget’s appreciation of the 
American woman. “ She islike a living object of 
art, the last fine work of human skill, attesting 
that the Yankee, but yesterday despairing, 
vanquished by the Old World, has been able to 
draw from this savage world upon which fate has. 
cast him a wholly new civilisation, incarnated in 
this woman, her luxury and her pride. Every- 
thing is illuminated by this civilisation at the 
gaze of these fathomless eyes.” 

His praise is warm and generous, his admiration 
ready and spontaneous, And yet, back of it all 
there lies the personal equation of the Frenchman, 
whose women are different, whose position he 
would like to see altered in many respects, and yet 
whom he would not change against the American 
woman for anything. He speaks of that radical 
inequality between the two sexes which 
forms the very foundation of French society, 
not visible in the education of the American 
girl. At Wellesley College young women ask 
young men to tea; there is no surveillance 
(to which, despite his Gallic birth M. Bourget 
is no friend); they come and go without giving 
an account of their conduct. They go alone by 
train to Boston, they return without questions 
being asked. The personality of women is 
developed with the greatest amount of energy 
and happiness. “Surely this shows progress 
beyond countries like France, where the 
relations of the sexes are still so grotesquely un- 
equal that when a case of seduction occurs it is 
the woman only who is dishonoured, and the ille- 
gitimate child must be wholly cared for at the 
expense of the mother, since the search after 
the paternity is forbidden !” 

WEALTHY HOMES. 

In society, M. Bourget complains of senseless 

prodigality ; in the homes of fashionable Newport 
there is too much of everything, new evidence of 
excess, absence of moderation. There is an over- 
flowing energy like that of the Renascence. 
The women are on dress parade, heightened by a 
profusion of jewels worn in daylight. The 
height of French fashions is for them; they are 
really to-morrow’s dresses, in order that American 
women may be a day before the fair. The 
American woman admires “looks” with all her 
heart, physical culture is an important branch of 
her education. ‘What pleases me in the fact 
that I am an American,” said one of them, “is 
the thought that I belong to a fine, healthy 
race.” 
There is a tendency in the American woman 
to mould herself after some chosen model. One 
will be a great lady of the English type, another, 
a Parisian, a third, an actress, a fourth, literary. 
Yet they are not stiff and pedantic, for they are 
vivacious, animated, never sink their own in- 
dividuality, are full of themselves and their 
experiences. 

“They apply with surprising frankness the 
same words ‘lovely,’ ‘enchanting,’ ‘ fascinating,’ 
that equally describe all paintings and all 
natural landscapes, a horse and a musical phrase, 
a bonnet and a statue.” 

The ingenuous reader will have perceived that 
M. Bourget has omitted “perfectly,” without 
which noneof theseexpressionsis complete. With 
a dash of malice he relates that a French friend 
of his was sought for as the husband of a very 
rich girl, He drew back, observing “I can't 
marry an engineer,” for she had spent an evening 
explaining to him a newly invented locomotive. 
American ladies will please make a note 0 


bilities of the future, a new country on new 
lines, It lacks the poetry of a past: “ But 
where would I not go, or to whom, in the hope 
of getting back a little faith in the future of 
civilisation, which among us seems upon the 
point of sinking into irreparable ruin?” Aman 
who approaches the problem of a new civilisation 
in this spirit is almost certain to be original, to 
make his observations independently; and it is 
this which makes M. Bourget’s book worth much 
to the student of contemporary history. 


again. 

He begins his observations just where he 
ought, on board ship, for he is on an “ American” 
liner, America in miniature, just as a P. and O. 
vessel is Britain, or a vessel of the Messageries 
France. His first evidence of expatriation is to 
learn that the franc is no longer the unit of 
expenditure, but the almighty dollar. 

It was foggy weather, the whistle was sounded 
at frequent intervals, but the ocean greyhound’s 
speed remained an undiminished quantity. 

“It is safer,” remarks a companion to Bourget. 
“ In case of collision, the swiftest vessel always 
cuts down the other !” 

M. Bourget complains that at sea there is no 
such thing as time, no distribution of hours, no 
small division of life. But with this we can 
hardly agree; what of the meal times? With- 
out these we should be jindeed at sea; with 
them, unless mal de mer predominates, time is 
snipped up into mere fragments. 

Not that the eating is altogether lost on our 
writer, for he finds some pretty hard things to 
say of it. Tables have groaned with food 
ever since the hour of departure; and visions of 
oxen, sheep, pigs, fish and all the rest, in re- 
frigerating rooms, have risen unbidden to his 
mind. It is all washed down by whiskey, ale, soda, 
tea, lemonade, port, sherry, dry champagne, 
brandy, apollinaris. ‘“TIalways seemed to see 
hovering over this assembly the smile of a 
certain singular personage, a New York dentist 
who lives in Rome, but whom I met again on 
this ship, one of those indefatigable artists in 
gold, who, with all the daring and dexterity 
of an engineer, dig tunnels in the teeth of their 
clients, and build metal bridges in the most 
devastated mouths. At times he seemed tomy 
eyes to be clothed in the dignity of host at this 
travelling table, so plainly, from the very first 
breakfast, did the boon companions show that 
animal avidity which characterises a predatory 
race, to whom the preservation of a great masti- 
cating implement has of necessity become as im- 
portant as the talons to the vulture or claws 
to the lion.” 

He watches the boon companions through 
the sky-light at prayers on Sunday morning. 
“Those very faces which I saw yesterday and 
shall see to-morrow flushed with much eating, 
are bent over Bibles with the seriousness of 
sincere personal conviction, for the Spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is not yet dead.” 


THE FIRST WEEK. 


To one who has steeped his mind in past 
civilisations, who has loved Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
a first week in New York must be a unique 
experience, These cable tramways, railways on 
the level of the street, electric tramways, the 
“elevated,” the mixture of races, the mad 
abundance, the hurry and the rush, the frenzy 
and the fever, are more than disquieting. 

“Yesterday I felt as if Americans made the 
streets walk; to-day I feel as if they made the 
floors of their houses fly.” The latter effect was 
produced by the “ sky-scrapers,” mighty edifices 
of ten, twelve, fourteen, the last and newest 
seventeen storeys high, to the top of which the 
elevator whisked our traveller. His hotel is 
replete with fantastic appliances. A “United 
States Mail Chute” flings letters down to the 
postman’s box. A mysterious disc with painted 
characters and a needle attached to a pivot, is 
observed and requires explanation. By pressing 
a button to, onit, “‘ I may procure for myself within 
five minutes the whole series of cocktails and 
champagnes, all the newspapers and reviews, 
a one or two horse carriage, a doctor, a barber, a 
railway ticket, all sorts of cold or warm dishes, 
or a theatre ticket.” 

Like Bourget, even the reviewer is depressed 
by the mere enumeration of these devices, 
improvements, “ refinements.” 

“ At what time of day do they die here? At 
what time do they love? At what time do they 
think? At what time, indeed, are they men, 
nothing but men, as old Faust said, and not 
machines for work or locomotion? , .. What 
strikes me most in these innumerable counten- 
ances is the absence of interest. The contrast 
is extraordinary between the good-fellowship of 
the omnibus that is complet with us, where all 
the neighbours take notice of one another, where 
the merest nothing starts a conversation. Here 
each eye seems fixed upon the inner thought— 
upon some business, whatever it may be, which 
will not wait, and which is the reason why, when 
they leave the car, men and women run, as they 
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this. Did not even Milton caution the gentler 
sex to cultivate the art of listening, and find Eve 
“perfectly fascinating,” when she asked Adam 
why, knowing the answer all the time ? 

“We must amuse ourselves before marriage,” 
said one of them to me with a smile, ‘Who 
knows what will come afterwards ?” 

The perfect frankness of the American woman, 
the calm straightforward glance of her eye, 
especially on her native soil, is a fine thing. A 
friend of M. Bourget’s called their intelligent 
innocence “chaste depravity,” and Bourget him- 
self admits that he saw nothing which proved 
profligacy or perversity. He cannot see the 
sense of comparing her with the conventional 
French maiden. ‘The American girl is, before 
all things, a reasoning creature, fitted both by 
nature and education for self-guidance.” 

Much more deserves quotation, but space is 
limited. Let this brief and inadequate review 
close with Bourget’s own words : 

‘‘These women are the delegates to luxury in 
this utilitarian civilisation. Their mission is to 
bring into it that which the American has not 
time to create and which he desires to have; 
the flower of elegance, something of beauty, and, 
in a word, of aristocracy. They are the nobility 
in this land of business, a nobility developed by 
the very development of business, since the 
money which is made in the offices comes at last 
to them, and, manipulated by their fingers, is 
transfigured, blossoming into precious decora- 
tious, made intellectual in plays of fancy, in fact, 
unutilised.” C. S. BREMNER, 


NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER CRUISE. 
By Avgrora. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CLOUDS, 

At breakfast next morning the St. Rognvald 
becomes curiously still; and, immediately after, 
the grating of chains tells us that we have 
dropped anchor. We are at Naes, where we 
shall land to see the famous Ro orn ; and 
in another hour we set out in faith for a view of 
the huge peak that has made this valley so 
widely known. As we go on we have to exercise 
a good deal of faith. Here is the beautiful 
valley, soft with verdure ; the Rauma windin 
between banks decked with fern, and birch, an 
larch. On either side are high mountains ; but 
we are becoming so used to them that we 
scarcely give a glance at the six thousand feet 
Vengetinder rears over the valley, or at the 
scarcely less lofty Trolltinderne. We are 
expectant of the royal Horn; but his majesty is 
in the clouds, and we stiffen our necks in vain to 
catch a glimpse of his iron crown. 

Bess has long agorecognised the impossible, and 
is busy studying the somewhat dejected couples 
that fill the seats of stolkjerries. She, and 
indeed the whole company, are greatly interested 
in a little break in the course of the melancholy 
romance. It had taken place the previous night 
when Bess and I had been on the bridge with 
the Captain, and had lent alittle pleasant excite- 
ment to the gossip on the hurricane deck. 

But no one had gathered more than that the 
Melancholy Man had gone into the music room, 
where the Musical Twin was singing of love and 
sorrow and broken hearts, and sat gloomy 
and grave for full half an hour. At,the end of 
that time the little American had come in, but 
seeing him there had become very pale and gone 
out again. And on this depressing morning 
they are riding in different stolkjerries, the 
Melancholy Man beside the Musical Twin, and 
the little American on a perch with Mr. Ernest 
Kay, one of the depressed brothers. And the 
Worst of it is that the four seem absolutely con- 
tent with the arrangement. No wonder the 
Romsdalhorn refuses to look upon this sunder- 
ing of hearts! Mr. Kay is talking scenery to 
his companion ; and she is very gay. and shows 
intelligent interest in what he tells her. She is 
quite enthusiastic when she hears that the 
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English-looking white house we pass belongs to 
Mr. Wills. gre Say she asks Bess h peirenely 
the reason of Mr. Kay’s interest in Mr. Wi 
and is somewhat disgusted to find that he is only 
a hero of tobacco fame who comes to Norway for 
the salmon fishing. 

Partly owing to the clouds that gather round 
the romance, partly to the mee of actual 
clouds in the view, this expedition is the most 
sombre we have yet taken. At Horgheim, where 
we Bs for the customary refreshment, things 
are still worse. Among the curios for sale there 
is a bridal wreath and veil, in which we women, 
old and new, are naturally interested. But the 
little American girl is scornful of the sentiment 
of the thing. She guesses the veil lasts longer 
than the love, any way; and she reckons the 
poor little bride has found her happiness wither 
sooner than the wreath. ‘I presume there is 
no real affection in this world,” she ends, 
dismally. And it requires many “ crackers” 
wie her sciriea ae some avanti from Mr. 

to mitiga er pessimism. terwards, 
when we all stream out of the hotel to walk to a 
natural ice-cave formed in a glacier, the clouds 
gather more thickly over her blue eyes. She 
wears dainty little brown boots that are not 
intended for rough walking, and when the 
Melancholy Man points out the easiest path to 
her, she deliberately chooses the roughest she 
can find. 

By-and-bye we come to clusters of purple 
bilberries, and with one accord the whole party 
stops to feast ; all, that is to say, except our 
sara & little friend. She walks on alone, and 
when the Melancholy Man hurries after her, the 
olive branch in his hand—it is loaded with ri 
berries—she keeps on her way, and entirely 
ignores him and his offering. 

It is all very sad, no doubt, but the incident 
certainly lends a fillip of interest to the excursion, 
and when the girl cuts her foot on a stone and 
has to be helped back by Mr. Kay to her 
stolkjerrie, our sympathies swing round to the 
ill-concealed trouble of the Melancholy Man. 

We drive back to lunch on board, and after 
lunch, when the little American is sitting on 
deck with a cushion under her foot, I see ‘Hee 
talking very gravely to her. 

Iam quite sure dear little Bess is pointing a 
moral from her own experience, and, with the 
air of a grandmother, bidding the child not to 
trifle with a good man’s love. I cansee the eyes 
listening, sparkling with mischief, and can read 
the meaning of the pouting lips, but really I have 
no time for sentiment to-day. 

I have an after-lunch engagement with Miss 
Kay, and am obliged to hurry off. In the stern 
of the boat the usual programme of the afternoon 
is being carried out ; and most of the men are 
lying on chairs and benches, more or less 
elegantly asleep. The opportunity is not to be 
lost, and our clever artist immortalises the 


all | sleepers on the voyage between Naes and Molde. 


Afternoon tea is served earlier than usual, and 
in sight of Molde, which we reach at five o'clock. 
The town is one of the most picturesque in Nor- 
way, and Mr. Perowne tells us it is famed for its 
roses and honeysuckle. It certainly looks very 
clean and sweet and English as we approach it ; 
and if it were not for its outlook on fiord and 
mountain, we could easily believe ourselves to be 
at home. 

The situation of Molde is charming; every 
part of the town is within sight of the water, 
stretching away to the clustering islands on the 
coast like an inland lake. The Romsdal moun- 
tains are seen in the distance, peaks and summits 
hoary with snow. The town itself is chiefly one 
long street, with unpretentious off-shoots lead- 
ing up the hill-side to delightful walks, 

We strike into one of these as soon as we land, 
in order to visit the church in which is to be seen 
the celebrated picture, “The Morning of the 
Resurrection.” 

While Bessand [I stand silently before the white- 
cla: angel who points upwards from the empty 
tomb, a great army of excursionists invades the 
church, and by their criticisms destroy our 
pleasure in what is really a striking and 
original work. We are glad to hurry away 
and to recover our good temper outside, where 
the photographs of the picture are being sold by 
more appreciative and better-informed critics. 

(To be continued.) 
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TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


Barnet Fair is one of the few that now 


regularly take place and draw ¢ crowds. 
The committee and members of the Barnet 
Branch of the B.W.T.A. very successfully’ 
organised and carried through a lage ‘* temper- 


ance refreshment tent” at the recent fair. It 
was much appreciated by the farmers, drovers, 
and pleasure seekers. It is generally agreed 
that it supplied a much-needed want. Miss 
Kate Bates, hon. Sec. of the branch, writes: 
‘6 We venture to hope, being encouraged to do so 
by those whose experience and opinion are of 
value, that the supply of good food and of 
temperance beverages at a moderate price (good 
tea at ld. per cup) has had something to do 
with the dactand number of convictions for . 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct which has 
characterised the Fair Sessions this year. The 
tent was attractively decorated with evergreens, 
flowers, flags, Chinese lanterns, etc. The 
catering was undertaken by Mr. Hieber, a local — 
confectioner, the members of the branch under- 
taking all the waiting, serving, etc. A large 
amount of temperance literature and texts 
attached to small bunches of flowers was 
distributed throughout the fair. A stand was 
also erected near the roadside where ‘ Stokos,’ 
the new harvest temperance drink, was given 
away, accompanied with the recipe neatl 
printed on a card. The thanks of the branc 
are due and heartily tendered to those friends 
whose contributions of money, service, decora- 
tions, etc., helped to make the undertaking a 
success.” 
* & * 

Miss Agnes E. Slack helda service at Grosvenor 
Place Chapel, Jersey (the largest in the Channel 
Islands) on Sunday evening, September 22nd, 
when Miss Slack preached on these words, ‘‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” Miss Slack is 
eloquent, clear-voiced, and a mistress of pure, 
grammatical English. Her appeal to the people 
was most powerful, and the result of her work 
will be seen in an increased zeal for the 
temperance cause. In the Channel Islands she 
has spoken at eight meetings, and many pledges 
for the B.W.T.A. have been taken. 

* * # 

Woman’s Lecture Bureau. — Applications 
continue to be received for Mrs. Clara Hoff- 
mann’s services. Will correspondents please 
note that Mrs, Hoffman is filled up for every 
available date till she sails for home to attend 
the National W.C.T.U. Convention ? 

Mrs. J. K. Barney is expected to reach England 
within a day or two, having sailed by the St. 
Louis last week from New York. Mrs. Barney 
is already booked to the end of November, and 
openings for several other missions during that 
month have had to be refused. She still has a 
few vacant dates in December, and for these 
early application should be made to the Hon: 
Supt., Mrs. L. Osborn, $8, Whitehall Park, 
Highgate, N. a 

Woo.wicu.—The usual monthly meeting was 
held on September 25th, the president, Mrs. 
More, in the chair. A well-attended drawing- 
room meeting was held at the house of Mrs. 
John Wilson (one of the vice-presidents) on 
September 27th. Mrs. Fields, who kindly 
attended in the place of Dr. S. J. Anderson 
Brown, who was incapacitated through illness, 
gave a most interesting and stirring address on 
“Our Industrial Farm Home.” Her remarks 
were highly appreciated and resulted in a cullec- 
tion of £1 Xs. for the Home, and the distribution 
of some “wheels.” The Rev. J. Wilson, 
M.L.B., occupied the chair. It was announced 
that at the October mecting a lecture on China 
would be given by one who has been there. 
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who had to come and break up entirely new | two unions have started successfully Bands of | in the gallery ; £100 a por Mil these without 


and ‘‘ Bede's Oharity,” by Hesba Stretton ; “ My privilege of entertaining all the World's mission- | temperance instruction is compulsory. 
- Quiet Corner,” by Mrs. 


trust that such inspiring utterances will be cir- i in in i isi i 
‘ulated far and wide wherever the English States, but in Australia.—Ep. ] plist i e — will be made to extend the 
tongs 3s eet OUR TASMANIAN CORRESPONDENT. | At the beginning of the session a petition was 


. issued by Miss Ackerman explanatory of the| While you are enjoying the warmth and | vo nteous laws that exist, and of the enormous 


--women who were working loyally and bravely | folk the unique pleasure of snow-balling. The 
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r) r) carried the white ribbon all round the world. | Rechabites and Christian Endeavour Societies 
ur Open Columns. Tt was one of the unions she organised which | waited upon Sir Edward Braddon, the Minister 
The Editor does not hold herself responsible for had the honour and joy of being the first to | of Education, to ask him to use his influence in 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. welcome dear Miss Ackerman to New South | enforcing temperance teaching in State schools, 
Wales, and a right royal welcome they gave her, Provisions have been made for the instruction 

BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS as she will tell you. I was the secretary of that | of temperance, but the regulation had somehow 
Mapam,—I have looked in vain for any reply union, and Miss Ackerman was my mother’s | or other been a dead letter. The result of the 
in your paper to a correspondent who sought guest, and from then till now has been as dear interview is that the Minister of Education, 
advice as to books suitable for mothers’ meetings to us as one of our own. She would, I know, be| issued a circular to State ‘school teachers 
It is a matter on which 1 should myself have | 98 Sorry as I that any misunderstanding should throughout the colony, intimating that instruc- 
been glad of information. May I say, however. cause pain to any of the dear sisters who for the | tion in scientific temperance shall be given for 
that if in ing stories are required I can re- | otst three years of our ‘‘federation” looked up | half an hour twice a week. Broadribb’s work is 
to her as their Australian President. to be supplied for the purpose. Tasmania is 


sancy +66 T)} s.9 
ore Rhephert’s Deib my. ee Cerda” I may say that we had the great honour and | now one of the three colonies where scientific 


alton: and “A’ Band | #ties who came to these shores, and through| During the end of May and beginning of June, 
of Three” and “Rag, Tag and Bobtail,” by L. them have learned to love and reverence the| Mr. John Vale, the energetic secretary of the 
T, Meade. ; : ’ American women.—Yours faithfully, Victorian, Temperance Alliance, which is afiili- 

I have also found the people much inter- Emity M. Paice. | ated with the United Temperance Societies of 


Pade, ze ‘ ; ; Victoria held a Crusade, lasting a month. The 
ested in lives of great men and women—as,| [The attention of Miss Willard was called to inaugural meeting was held in Launceston, 


for instance, that of Lord Shaftesbury, known | this letter, and she expressed the pleasure it : : : 
’ nn F 7! h f interest ad 
as ‘the people's earl” the pioneer missionary; | would give her to have it published, Se grt ive grsc gner ee Pe pe 
akan ae still at sabes : ee would on no account convey a wrong impression, | north-west line. He then proceded to the 

i and only intended in the extract quoted from her | capital city Hobart, and there, as well as in its 


Willard and Lady Henry rset. , : : 

suggestions ma sie of bic i See annual address to emphasize the point that the surrounding townships, held large and success. 

spondent ; whilst I, on my part, should be glad great outside public in Australia did not know oe ee a a Piectapang fi eae he 
° * 6 ” ave & e. 

to be told of other books which some of your|the meaning of the letters W.C.T.U.” She 5% : hen eer the local preidents Mra W. 


readers may know of that would be suited to a | would be very sorry to ignore the excellent work ; , 
guhering af mothers of the working cam. 1f| dove before Mins Ackortan’s arcival and Mi | ent clearhan advocate of tampersnce ood 
sat et pri Miia “rs bis a reply in| Ackerman would he equally grieved were this | not a few have in response to his common-sense 
y ane, +e smh coe sper, | the case. Many years after the W.C.T.U. had | arguments, as well as his Christian logic, joined 
: * | been organised in the Eastern States, Miss | the temperance ranks. 


Willard found in her pioneer trips to the West igs ie he erg earn ae June poireess 
: , initi it is with considerable interest we are watching 
Mespames,—In the issue of THz Woman's and South that the initials were not at all under ‘te attitude in respect to the enfranchisement 


Siawat for June 20th, just to hand, I have|stood by the people ; but she is glad to think : ar 
read with much interest the thrilling addresses | that they have now become familiar to all per- of maemo Pan ee Hoge antthe 
of the World’s and National Presidents, and I | sons of intelligence, not only in the United wish has been expressed by several members 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 


In Miss Willard’s address there is, however, 
one little error, which, I fear, may wound some ; 
of our sisters. Speaking of the 100,000 circulars 8. Rooke, writes as follows :— 


Our TasMANIAN CORRESPONDENT, Miss Jessie presented from the W.C.T.U., praying for the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act. Our 
women are becoming more awake to the un- 


work of the W.C.T.U., she says, ‘It is super-| gladness of summer, we in this southerly isle are | . : : 
fluous to point out that no a being cer fa the middle of bleak cold, winter ; Y, winter, a ganecl mh love oe upon young children, 
what those letters meant, and everybody who | too, that has been unusually severe. We have | 804 weak, erring : 
saw them was put into that mood of curiosity | experienced sharp frosts, much rain, heavy 
from which truth has so much to hope.” boisterous winds, and even a fall of snow has|;He DOUGLASS MEMORIAL HALL 
This statement is somewhat misleading, and | visited this mild north-west coast. This very ,. Ouro, U.S.A 
may be hurtful to the hundreds of W.C.T.U. | rare visitant has given to many of our young At WILBERFORCE COLLEGE, | ee 
Iv is intended to make this a national race monu- 
in these colonies before Miss Ackerman had | chill of winter lies heavy on the poor and | ment at the oldest negro university (it, is thus 
ever touched our shores. The work was organ- | distressed, and warm, loving hearts and a incorporated) in the world, and in whose nagosiors 
ised in New South Wales in 1881, and in 1885 | hands are not slack in ministering to their | Mr. Douglass spent part of his last day on eart. 
the first World’s missionary came to us—Mrea. | necessities. Benevolent Dorcas and other| Here the widow expects to place a bust sais 
Mary Clement Leavitt, who started flourishing | societies are trying to overtake the prevailing glass. Here will be engraven on frieze an aos 
unions in Queensland, New Zealand, South| want and misery which so many are enduring. | memorative tablets negro men and women i 
Australia and NS. Wales. The Victorian Union | and many of our W.C.T. Unions are holding | letters, of art, of sclonves of invention, of Churel 
was organised about the same time, though not, | regular Dorcas meetings to assist the indigent in | and of State, Daniel A. Payne, its first presi mille 
, I think, by Mrs. Leavitt. Miss Ackerman did | their neighbourhood. Alexander Dumas, Toussaint L'Ouverture, F 
grand things for us; the work spread very| Since our last convention juvenile work has | Wheatly, and others, of whom these are a 
rapidly under her hands, and it is mainly due to | been moving onward very steadily. Last April | Here, too, may the general public artanig i I 
her that we are now federated as a united body|a L.T.L. Company was formed in Launceston, | votion. The donor who contributes = 5 oe" 
of women to fight our country’s foe; but while | while on the north-west coast two other com-| have his or her name carved on & ‘ a 
praising her let us not forget the brave pioneer panies are in course of organisation. One or | marble ; £50 a portrait of crayon shall are 
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ground, and in the face of opposition, misunder- | Hope. In the beginning of April, a deputation | bust of the philanthropist, an meee 
standing, and many other difficulties, particu- from the United Temperance Council, the further expense to the donor. This plan 
larly trying to one no longer young or robust, W.C.T.U., the Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A,! the endorsement of the College authorities. 


THE LATEST DATE UPON WHICH THE BOOKS WILL BE RECEIVED 
NOTICE I FROM CQMPETITORS WILL BE DECEMBER 10th, 1895. 


NOTICE! NOTICE! 
MELLIN’S PAINTING COMPETITION. 
TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES, £105. 


eer = sea ” 
THE Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to send to applicants a copy of “ MELLIN’S PAINTING Bock 


with full particulars of the above competition, It is desirable, to avoid disappointment, that early application be made, as letter 
be attended to in their regular order according to the date of receipt. 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One Prize of £260 for the best Coloured Book.—Open to all. 
Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 
Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 
| Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. 


Fifty Prizes consisting of either a well-dressed Doll or 2 Box of Tools, at the option of the successful Competitor, for the 


Fifty next Best Coloured Books. Open to little folks not exceeding 9 years of age. 
| Address, envlosing 1d. to cover postage, “PAINTING BOOK DEPARTMENT,” 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, s.E. a 
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page. Write legibly, on one side only of the paper. 


_ UNDER THIS HEADING we propose to reply to 


British Women’s 


Co Correspondents. 

All letters and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Editor.” If payment ts required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 


If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the | 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 

| 


SIGNALS FROF FRIEND | 
TO FRIEND. 


or repeat the observations with which ' our 
readers favour us upon all questions of general 
interest. We are also arranging with expert 
in various subjects to place their services 
gratuitously at the disposal of our readers who 
may desire information or impartial counsel. 
We shall be very glad to receive any communi- 
cations, and shall from time to time propose 
questions for special discussion, and offer a | 
prize for the best reply that we receive, All | 
letters sent in are at our disposal, whether they 

are awarded a prize or not, our friends being 

understood to be willing in any case to give the | 
benefit of their ideas or knowledge to their 

fellow readers. It is indispensable that all com- | 
munications shall only be written on one side of | 
the paper. Tho real name and address of the 

writer must always be stated in confidence, but | 


if desired a nom-de-plume may be adopted and | 


the real name will not then be printed, except | 

in the case of a prize winner, who must always | 

allow her name and address to be given. | 
WE OFFER A PRIZE 

of ten shillings for the best letter on “ How to 

Form and Keep up Interest ina Branch of the 

Temperance Association.” | 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Please write as briefly as possible to be clear, 


in spreading this practical information, TI shall be lect 
| in Lancashire on October 28rd, 


and any Branches in the No 


and let the replies reach us by October 7th. | or Midland counties cin armies meetings between that date 
and November 8th. Arrangements can be made through Mrs. 
Miss Aces SLACK writes :—‘' I have sold the 200 SicNaL® | Osborne, 38, Whitehall Park, Highgate, N. ; or, as the time is 


Park Road, London, N.W. 


future for the paper, for the B.W.T.A. alone can make it eo.” | . 
A SISTER OF lisi.p.—The writer of “ A.Shop Assistant,” | samen fe pe g 
petiahes in last week's WoMAN'S SIGNAL, is asked to send | to the list of | 
ull name and address to Mrs. Willard, Memorial Hall, 
E.C., as several kind friends offer aid, about which we will 
give details later on. 

Miss May Yates, the new superintendent of the Food 
Reform Department, writes to thank us for our “Chats with 
the Housewife” on the use of vegetables. She adds some 


short, by writing to me direct at the following address ;— 
May Yates, Superintendent, Food Reform: Department of the 
World's Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 182, Regents 


—— 


REPLIES. 


written on one side only of the paper. 

ManrcarxT B.—Yes, vegetables are often spoiled in the cook- 
ing by English people, who use o¢eans of water where a little 
would suffice, and do not sufficiently understand the great im- 

rovement that is made by the use of a little butter to finish. 


| SIGNAL. Please note that anything for publication must be 


interesting facts: — Eminent scientific men declare that We had better have an article on this subject soon. 


food reform would also have an important influence in 
diminishing the craving for alcoholic stimulants, which 
is the curse of modern civilisation. 


of the wheat-grains which are essential for the maintenance | some different line of reform. 


INDIGNANT Reaper.—Weagree that it is tco bad to find that 
, women, who are themselves en 
The mineral elements | not only differ from, but be a 


i in ‘‘new” work, should 
sive about others who take 
This correspondent is very in- 


of life are largely rejected in the manufacture of white dignant at Mrs. Ballington Booth having declared that women 


bread, and the organic acids and their salts, found in fresh 


who wear “rational” cycling dress are ‘‘ peculiar, perverted 


fruits and Laeg vegetables, are most important elements | revolting creatures in mannish dress, with coarse manners and 


of food, an 


of far greater value than their mere chemical | sacrilegious ideas of the sacred 


ties of wifehood and mother- 


nutritive value indicates. Owing es Lg eet and careless | hood.” We much dislike such violent and intemperate talk 
n 


cooking, the mineral elements con! 


are lost. in the water they are boiled in. People there- | this 


in many vegetables | yen on subjects on which all good people are agreed ; and on 
ticular matter it is peculiarly mistaken, since women 


fore depend largely for the supply of these vegetable acids | of the most refined modesty prefer the “Rational” dress 


and salts on fruits, wines, and beers. The annexed table, taken 
from Professor Church's book on ‘ Food,” shows the amount 


contained in the following articles ; 


because they consider it at once more decent and safer, 


Vegetable Acids. § Mineral Salts. 
Ga 


1 1b. Apples ae = Home has been defined as “a world of strife 

1 1b. Gooseberries 105 ah shut out, a world of love shut in.” What a 

1 Ib, Lemons 350 08 black hand is that which steals the golden key 

1 pint Claes a ve and lets strife stalk over the sacred threshold to 

1 pint Port 35 20 drive love out ! 

1 pint London Stout 28 22 ‘ * * 

1 pint Pale Ale el 10 5 . 

1 Ib. Whole wien - ne Here have I cause in men just blame to find 
cg ala a . That in their proper praise too partiall bee 

peeree es And not indifforent to woman-kind : 


The grains, pulses, fruits, and nuts contain the essential 


phosphated and vegetable acids in a natural, pure state, un- To whom no share in armes and chevalree 
accompanied by the injurious alcohol, which, as is well known, They doe impart, ne maken memoree 


is an organic by-product in no way necessary for life, and which 


acts asa brain poison. The cause of temperance would, there- Of their brave gestes and prowesse martiall : 
fore, be greatly promoted by teaching people to take these acids Scarse do they spare to one or two or three 
and mineral salts in the form of fresh fruit and finely-ground, | Rowme in their writtes ; yet the same writing 


properly prepared wheat-meal bread. As many of these pure, 


non-stimulating foods are also very evonomical, their use would small 


help to diminish the sufferings endured by the poor during | Does all their deedes deface, and dims their 


the coming winter months. I, therefore, venture to hope that 
the British Women, who are devoting such earnest efforts to 
promote happiness in the homes of their native Jand, will assist 


glories all. 


Fae~ie Queene, book iii., canto iii. 


TRUTH STAMPED ON EVERY LINE. 


I HAVE read somewhere that in the salt mines of Poland the work 
horses gradually grow blind. Well, the loss of sight is no 
affliction to the poor creatures, as, when once introduced into 
those horrid regions, they never come out alive. Yet they work 
just as well, Why see where there is no daylight, nor anything 
to look at? On the other hand, what a terrible thing is the 
deprivation of a sense when objects wherewith to gratify it are 
abundant on all sides! An impressive illustration of this occurs 
in a letter which we have been requested to publish. Hera 
it is :-— 

“‘ At, Michaelmas, 1880, it was that I began to feel low, weak, 
and weary. My mouth tasted badly, and I had a strange feeling 
at the pit of the stomach—it was a sensation of sinking down, 
as we sometimes have it ina dream. I could eat but little, and 
what I did eat gave me pain and a feeling of oppression at the 
chest and sides. Also I had great pain at the heart and palpita- 
tion, and brought up a nasty sour fluid into my mouth. 

“In January of the next year I removed to a house in Thurlow 
Road, which was damp. I took cold, and my trouble grew worse. 
At first I had a dreadful cough, which gave me no rest night or 
day, and nearly shook me to pieces. The fits of coughing would 
last for two or three hours at a time, and I would retch and throw 
up frothy phlegm until I was sick and exhausted. After a time 
my breathing became so difficult I had to be propped up 
in bed, and for hours I would lie gasping for breath. I had night- 
sweats so bad that my Jinen and pillows were wet in the morning. 
Owing to the cough and shortness of breath I got little or no 
cee at night for weeks together, and could barely stand on my 

eet. 

“ T struggled on as best I could, my neighbours kindly assisting 
me. I was so nervous that if any one merely knocked at the 
door it would set my heart fluttering and thumping until I could 
not breathe. People said I had consumption, and would never 
get well. I had lost all faith in doctors and physic, and did not 
care how goon the end came. 

‘“ While in this condition, and fast 'drifting to the grave, my 


husband heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and persuaded 
me to try it, This was in May, 1881. Withouta particle of 
confidence that it would help me, I began taking it nevertheless, 
and in a few weeks my appetite returned, and my food digested 
and strengthened mo. The tide had turned. Soon the cough, 
the palpitation, and the night-sweats left me, and not long after- 
wards I was WELL. Oh, none but those who have suffered as I did 
know what that word means. 

“ I thank God I took Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It surely saved 
my life. You may publish what I say if you choose, and I will 
gladly answer questions. I am a dressmaker, and have lived in 
this neighbourhood twenty-eight years.—(Signed) (Mrs.) H. 
Radford, Great Bradley, near Newmarket, August 18th, 1892.” 

The lady need not feel the slightest anxiety as to her statement 
baing believed. The stamp of truth is upon the faca of it. 
Thousands in England are even now pasting through the same 
dismal experience—-so full of gloom and pain. Heaven only 
knows whether any of them will come as well out of it as she 
did. It depends on their finding the remedy. But what was 
Mrs. Radford’s disease? Was it consumption? People thought 
so, she says; and the cough, the night-sweats, the emaciation ; 
these had a frightfully consumptive look. 

Yet no. Her malady was not of the lungs, but of the digestion, 
andof that only. That bad taste in the mouth, the loss of appetite 
—away back at Michaelmas, 1880—these things throw light on 
the mystery. That deceiver, that destroyer, fatal us consumption 
yet wholly different—indigestion and dyspepsia, that was the ail- 
ment which made this woman despairing and almost reckless of 
life. Whatever may be case with true consumption it is sure 
that its counterfeit can be cured, for Mother Seigel’s Syrup does 
it in every instance when faithfully used. Let the suffering take 
fresh notice of that fact and cheer up. 

The poor salt mine horses don’t miss their eyesight, but human 
beings miss their health, for health is all and everything. No 
wonder Mra. Radford should say, ‘‘Nobody knows what the 
‘well’ means until he is ill,” 
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PT 99 But now she looked down to my very soul 
JUST A BABY. with humble, beseeching eyes, tee 
By Jesstz ANNIE ANDERSON. And cried, “You're the servant of God, they 


Oct. 3, 1896. 


That I saved the soul of her child she believes 
through her sinful and wretched years ; 
Almost in worship she looks on me yet with her 


, gath kirts, lest souls be soiled say ; pray for Baby before she dies. hard eyes tender with tears. 
= y the apr uihoed wn ; I want Him to know that she’s leaving me, but Do you wonder now that I hold her soul has 
Thervis nots vier than “drunken Lis,” you what could the like of me say? something divine withi 


Which, though we are powerless, will draw her 


the streats of the town. 
say, on the streéts of the yet from the depths of degrading sin ? 


No pity for such? Ah, I know too well some 
women to women are cruel, 

And measure the world of temptation by their 
one well-sheltered rule. 


Lost utterly? heartless? shameless? you say. 
Ah, I doubt it; and so may you, 
‘If you could forget your virtues so far as to give 
a sister her due. 
In the earlier days of my mission here, I was 
called éne November night 
To pray for a baby who should not see the dawn 


I'd give my life for the baby’s good, but for her; 
O God! could J pray ?” : 


“ Shall I pray she may live?” I ask her then. 
“No! you know what her life might be "— 

She answered—“ A girl, in a hell Tike this, 
brought up by the like of me. 

But pray for her soul as long as she’s here. "Tis 
the like of you that He hears.” 

And she clasped the wailing child to her breast 

in a passion of sobs and tears. 


Adults are killing themselves by doing habitu- 
ally what they would punish their children for 
doing. Almost every table or house contains 
extempore lecturers on health to children, who 
are pursuing a course almost opposite to what 
they are recommending. They forbid tea and 
coffee to their children, but take it themselves 


of the morrow’s light. I bent o’er the baby, and tried to soothe her cries es cau oarpere telend kage pei gee gr 

"Twas into te o cit ys h eart I was called, where OR my bape a my words to reach oy eat - if Lied = four minutes at a railway 

por FSS CEEEae; the mother’s distracted heart ; Seater miae ey descant on the evils of ’ 
“Where the weak, by the stronger forgotten, are | But she only answered, “ Oh, heed me not! Oh, apn oa sb pieces of pie, crust and all. Th 

' But where sr erat ancl made welcome sir, you're but wasting your breatl = until lle ee ae poke gr aay = 

by the worst inthe vilest den— - Pray i apr % ee or the child before Tabane users who prohibit iasuilaes tedulee cos 

oe eomek ity’s common ground, s man a8 eke hy eee to the members of their family. The true nites 

and his fellow-men. 


of diet—whatever it does—will avoid extremes, 
and will not approve any m that undertakes 
to exclyde from the diet of the well man any- 
thing upon which millions of the race live, a 
large proportion in excellent health, unless it be 
some article that can be demonstrated to be 
essentially poisonous or dangerously liable to 
produce a tendency to excess. 


Then I asked her, “ Who is the baby, Liz?” but 
her eyes drooped, heavy with e, 

And she faltered, “ She’s just—just a baby, sir. 
God cannot care aught for a name.” 

She bent with tender remorse to the child, then 
sprang to my side with a shriek— 

“ Quick, quick! Oh, God! It is death! It is 
death! Say a prayer for my baby! Speak!” 


In silence, at least, they would hear me speak, 
and they came to me in their need ; 

The sad and the sinful are quick to know a word 
which could grow to a deed. 

And the foulest of mouth were silent then, as 

~ they saw me grope through the gloom 

Of the miserable, man-forgotten place to pretty 

Liz Morrison's room. 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


IXEY’S 


BLACK LEAD 


IT is THE Best ANDO GOES THE FARTHEST. 


And I prayed for that innocent passing soul, 
though it needed no human word ; 

And crouching again Liz smothered her cries 
that my prayer might be clearly heard. 

And when "twas the lifeless clay that she held to 
a breast by those crushed sobs riven, 

She smothered them still, saying, “ Grief of mine 
might hurt you, my darling, in heaven.” 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (icorporate) 
: OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. 


NEW MONOGRAM PINS in Gold and Silver. 


Enamelled Badge. 


Ay, she was “pretty Liz Morrison ” then, and 
something of girlhood’s grace 

Was still on her limbs, in her t blue eyes, 
on her fair, fresh, rounded face. 

She always avoided m slightest glance, and I 
knew no good could be gained 

- By forcing my ‘words on’ the shrinking shame 

which of innocence only. remained. 


Gold Pin, 
; 9-ct., 
Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, ADMI L 
9-ct., 6/6 nett, Silver, 3/- for fixing RABLY New Plated or Metal Pin 
, White Rib ADAPTED Silver Plated, 4/- Gilt. Pendant P f4.ens 18 
te bon 10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- oe eats 
nie FOR per doz. nett. fixing the 


PRESENTS. White Ribbon. ae 


Silver, 2/6 nett. 
Metal ’ 6d. 


Enamelled “Y” Badge, 
1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. 


Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, will be found in the NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


“BRITISH WOM EN’S LEAFLETS,” New ee contains a. New Leaflet, 


‘OUR RIBBON WHITE.” 
By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 2/6 per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER:.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash. 
Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


——— 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed a ial 
Gall Rocivgdon Beck Lenion WG, , and Cheques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. WARD POOLE, 24, Memoria 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C.. 


Oct. 3, 1898. “ \ 
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PAGE WOODCOCK'S EVERY THURBDAY. 


WIND PILLS 
MRS. JACKSON, 


An artist’s wife, residing at Norton, near 
Malton, states:—‘I am deeply grateful for 
the good received through your Wind 
Pills. I suffered severely from 


(INDIGESTION, SPASMS, 


. The doctors 
scarcely dared to 
Seeing an 


ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY OHRISTJAN FAMILY, 
The Issue of OCTOBER 3 contains 
THE TRUE CONVENTION SPIRIT. 
By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
EXPOSITION BY REV. F. B. MEYER. 
TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
STORIES AND ARTICLES FOR THE YOUNG. 
NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, NOTES AND COMMENTS ON 


CURRENT TOPICS, RECORD OF EVANGELISTIC WORK 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETO., ETC. 


32 Pages and Wrapper One Penny- 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


I resolved to them. After taking a few 
boxes, I lost all the painful symptoms, and 
now enjoy good health.” 

Allsufferers from Indigestion, Liver Com- 
plaints, Wind on the Stomach, Costive- 
ness, Sick Headache, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail 
themselves of this most excellent medicine, 

The WIND PIL being purely VYege- 
table, Tasteless, and Mild and Tonic in their 
action, may be taken with perfect safety by 
the most delicate of either scx. 

All Medicine Vendors, at 18. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 
Post Free for P.O. or Stamps, from 
PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 


DELICIOUS. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans, Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


_ | HALF-PINTS , 23d 
~{ PINTS, 444. 
SE Se eS ee ee QUARTS, 8d. 
CHIVERS & SONS, ,.,220°177075.27,772.77177,.-, Histon, CAMBRIDGE 
CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and cH 
PATENT BLANC MANGES —2d. and 8d. 
ets and 6d. boxes—two more de- 
cious and digestible additions to the 


dinner and supper table. Made by 
simply adding milk and boiling. 


DR. 
GORDON STABLES 
R.N., oars : “ Jeliies 
that 'y add to our 
health and luxury.” 


INSTITUTIONS. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


SS MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, S.W. Under 

fully-qualified Medical Women, Ladies trained iz 
Midwifery for L.O.S. Also monthly nurses trained (three 
months). October vacancies. Good nurses recommended. 


Small weekly payments from ents. Donations urgentl: 
pence ym pati gently 


A CHILD, bv the aid of CHIVERS’ 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
which any Cook might be proud. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


New Cross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 


or Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
eason, may address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Koad, hirchfields, Birmingham. 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or studying Ler Oe 
can be received in the comfortable home of a well-qualified 
German lady. Terms moderate. British references.— 
Fraulein SCHOLL, Villa Baskerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, Bridgewater Barbican, 

St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., 

interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for ‘Visitor's 

Guide,” showing “‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 

po ag testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
mdon. 


EMBER of B.W.T.A., residing in neighbour- 
hood of Camden Road, N., wishes to let off part of 
her house. Two or three large rvoms, or divided. 

Wholly or partially furnished according to requirements. 
Nochildren. Healthy, quiet position. Rail and omnibus 
near. Letters, W.S. 485, John Haddon & Co., Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, B.O. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words: 
Three insertions as two. 
Jonn Happon & Co., 


Or ee a a 

OUNG LADY with Pretty House at Penzance, 

wants Companion for Winter.—H., c/o Mrs. Daves 
Fancy Repository, Penzance, Cornwall. 


Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT 


MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe SysTEM INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, combinea with Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


Delicious Butter. 


Devonshire Cream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. 


Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs, HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strepzth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
eat i I cannot see Laid you -_ possibly concentrate 

ch flavoring in so little powder. 
ooTH M MERREN 10K, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


“T have used your flavoring powders for several months 
and tind them excellent in flavor, and economical because 
of concentrated strength—in fact * the perfection of fla 
vorings.’ Every W.C.T.U. woman w ul hail the advent of 
a pon-aleoholis flavoring to take the place of the extracts, 
They need only to be known to come into general use. 

“ HELE 


IN M. BARKER, Nationa! Treasurer W.C.T.U." 


For further particulars address : 
THE GONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subseribers who desire their paper sent from the Ojjice should fill 


up a Form as under, and forward it with Postal Note for the amount. 


The Manager, «Woman's Signal,”’ 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 


months. 


Please send me the “ Woman’s Signal” for 


Narne————— 
éiddress in full— —$ 


_¥ 


“TREPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES | 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English Y 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


the so-called 


Pure 


The Analyst. 


«NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
- bi ; the finest flavour, entirely 


mee 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S * COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 


jree from any admizture.” 


BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 
& 


1825. 


AND 


Established 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


4 


FOR 


INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 


THE AGED. 


Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


<) 
re 


38 
& 


in Patent 
Air-tight Tins, 


& 


“ Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet. 


’ Recommended by Visitors. 


FOLKESTONE 
‘ (BEST PART). 
Good Private Temperance Boarding House, 


Conducted on Obristian Principles. 
Home Comforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WOODWARD (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Asscciation), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


PARIS. 
Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 france. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.CT.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclosing aie. stamps), Lady Secretary, | 
205, Rue St. Honore. 


ILE RACOMBE. 
GRANVILLE BOARDING HOUSE 


Unequalled Sea Views. Splendid Public Rooms. 
A first-class bona-fde Temperance House. 


52 Bede. sitter Sanitary Certificate. Well known for 
Comfort, Quisine, and Sociability, Bijou Guide gratis. 


W. R. FOSTER. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
: delephone Ne. 2496. p 
Telegraphic Adaress, “ Exterior, London.’ 
H. G. OHALKLEY & SONS, PROPRIETORS. 


I.0.G.T. ‘64 Home from Home."’ r.O. R. 
a lla frye FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
1 .H. 


Ss 
(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, an 
Boat, for all parte of the Metropolis. 

Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 2s. 6d. 
Meals at coirespondingly .low prices. a terms for 
parties of three or more ; also for rooms taken by the week. 

No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


Be 
FIFE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


(LATE PICKETY’S.) 
FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 
19 & 20, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Bed and attendance from 23. 6d. This Hotel being in the 
very centre of the Metropolis, Commer cial gentlemen, 


| visitore, and others, will find it very convenient both for 


business and pleasure. Situated in the quietest street in 
London. Coffee and Smoking Rooms. Hot and Cold Baths. 
A..D. BRIDIE, Proprietress. 


“ EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 
BOARDING HOUSE. 
Terms inclusive. 
BoaRD AND ResiDENCE.—For one person occupying aroom, 
from 35s. to 2} guineas per week. Two persons occupying a 


room, from 3 guineas to 4$ guineas per week. Per day, 
from 68. FURTHER PaRTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprietress MISS SEARL. 


———— 


Loo WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


34 to 40, 


Home Comforts. 


Printed by HaZELL, Warson, & VINEY, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby str 
sole Advertisement Agents, Jouy Ys rzey t 2 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Great Purity, 
Penrect WHiTeNess 
Beautirut Lustre. 


AR 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & OILMEN 
*  Iporigmal g!b. packets:31b..%I &Y - 
BOXES ONLY. 


Used in all 


the principal 
Laundries. 


UNFERMENTED. 


This Wine is highly approved and QS 
frequ ently prescribed by NS 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, YY Prasat 
iving fu 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, particulars of 
ETC. price, dose, etc., 
post free on appli- 

ce 


\S cation. 
a 

A Sample Ha'f-bottle free 

qj by Parcel Post for 2° 


© o£. WRIGHT, MUNDY & co., 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W. 


EE 


